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I 

OX  “  THE  DECAY  OF  ACADEMIC  COURAGE  ” 
AND  SUCH  LIKE 

No  nation,  state,  community,  or  organization  is  willing  to 
be  diverted  from  the  paths  which  it  has  chosen  .and  is  following. 
Whatever  is  may  not  always  be  right,  but  it  very  generally 
seems  right  to  those  who  have  made  it  what  it  is.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  patriotism  is  often  unreasoning  and  unreasonable, 
why  party-spirit  is  often  either  short-sighted  or  entirely  blind, 
why  the  Church  will  accept  no  truth  and  no  revelation  unless 
these  come  thru  channels  already  established  and  by  methods 
already  determined.  And  this  explains,  also,  why  all  great 
leaders  have  been  subject  to  adverse  criticism  and  sharp  oppo¬ 
sition.  It  is  the  penalty  which  alertness  pays  to  inertness, 
which  far-sight  pays  to  near-sight,  which  fore-sight  pays  to 
hind-sight,  which  statesmen  pay  to  politicians,  which  the  re¬ 
former  pays  to  stolidity,  which  Christ-truth  always  and  every¬ 
where  pays  to  Pharisee  and  Sadducee.  It  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  game,  and  he  who  cares  to  play  the  game  must  expect 
this.  One  who  fails  to  meet  this  with  true  philosophic  temper, 
and  at  times  even  with  a  sense  of  humor,  is  unworthy  to  suc¬ 
ceed  ;  nay,  he  simply  cannot  succeed.  He  need  not  be  pachy- 
dermous,  he  ought  not  to  be  indifferent  to  all  this,  he  will  learn 
much  from  it  and  often  will  be  guided  by  it.  Criticism  and 
opposition  are  very  desirable  brakes  upon  ill-conceived  prog¬ 
ress,  often  are  the  buoys  which  mark  a  safe  channel.  It  is 
only  once  in  a  century  that  a  Farragut  may  say  “Damn  the 
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torpedoes — full  steam  ahead" :  that  a  man  is  warranted  in 
chancing  swift  and  sure  and  complete  destruction,  in  order 
that  thru  extraordinary  service  he  may  win  imperishable  re¬ 
nown.  The  great  mass  of  those  charged  with  responsibility 
recognize  all  this,  and  tho  in  the  vanguard  they  are  careful  to 
keep  within  supporting  distance  of  their  companions  on  the 
march. 

Within  three  decades  a  great  change  has  become  necessary 
in  general  methods  of  administering  college  affairs,  and  within 
that  time  the  University  has  made  its  appearance  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  There  has  been  constant  educational  ferment, 
much  has  been  a-making,  the  years  have  been  fertile  in  theory 
and  practise,  a  multitude  of  experiments  have  been  made,  and 
new  men  and  new  measures  are  everywhere.  All  this  neces¬ 
sarily  involves  uneasiness,  dissatisfaction,  and  discontent  on 
the  part  of  many — perhaps,  and  not  unnaturally,  on  the  part 
of  the  majority:  and  this  voices  itself  in  sharp  criticism  of 
those  who  seem  to  be  chiefly  responsible  for  these  “  novelties 
which  disturb  our  peace,”  those  who  are  conspicuous  as  lead¬ 
ers  in  new  thought  and  who  have  most  readily  accepted  new 
methods. 

That  which  is  in  the  air  just  now,  in  undertakings  of  every 
conceivable  nature,  is  organization.  The  place  and  value  of 
the  centripetal  force  of  humanity  are  receiving,  and  justly, 
especial  attention.  The  centrifugal  tendency,  individualism, 
was  our  first  care;  and  properly,  because  only  competent  and 
strong  individuals  make  association  efficient  and  worth  while. 
It  was  easy  to  give  this  early  attention  to  this  phase  of  human 
development,  because  what  may  be  called  the  material  con¬ 
ditions  of' organization  were  still  crude  and  generally  unfa¬ 
vorable — and  this  left  the  individual  largely  to  his  own  de¬ 
vices;  to  be  saved,  if  saved  at  all,  by  his  own  strength.  But 
with  the  fuller  mastery  of  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  air,  and 
these  in  turn  set  to  master  time  and  space,  cooperation  became 
possible  because  contiguity  was  easily  assured ;  and  increasing 
intelligence  both  demanded  and  paved  the  way  for  that  greater 
efficiency  which  always  follows  unity  of  action.  The  empha¬ 
sis  now  laid  upon  educational  supervision  and  administration. 
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therefore,  is  not  surprising  nor  unnatural,  it  is  not  clue  to  the 
personal  ambition  of  a  few  designing  men,  it  is  not  a  hobby  on 
which  but  a  small  segment  of  educators  are  riding.  It  is 
simply  the  result  of  steady  growth  under  steady  and  intelligent 
demand.  It  has  not  created  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
thrives,  but  is  itself  a  natural  result  of  those  conditions.  That 
some  have  not  so  understood  the  situation  is  hardly  strange, 
that  some  have  felt  themselves  suddenly  strangers  and  aliens 
tho  still  in  their  old  scholastic  homes  is  not  surprizing,  that 
some — so  few  in  number  as  to  be  almost  a  negligible  quantity 
— have  tried  to  take  personal  advantage  of  the  confusion  which 
is  naturally  incident  to  such  a  period  goes  without  saying. 
But  any  painstaking  and  intelligent  investigation  will  satisfy 
the  most  critical  that  the  great  mass  of  those  working  in  edu¬ 
cation,  from  kindergarten  to  graduate  courses,  have  been  and 
still  are  most  earnestly  and  unselfishly  striving  to  determine 
that  which  is  wisest  and  best. 

The  peculiar  change  in  education  which  has  attracted  most, 
and  perhaps  most  unpleasant,  attention  seems  to  be  that  which 
has  come  in  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  powers  of  the  col¬ 
lege  or  university  president.  Much  has  been  written  and 
spoken  about  the  “  autocracy  ”  of  the  present  regime,  of  the 
“  dangers  inherent  in  the  further  development  of  the  presiden¬ 
tial  office  in  its  present  temper,”  of  present  conditions  as 
“  tending  to  undermine  the  stability  of  the  academic  career,” 
as  taking  from  such  career  its  “  proper  dignity,  honor,  and 
station”;  and  some  have  deprecated  “glorifying  the  presi¬ 
dency  ”  rather  than  duly  considering  “  the  menace  and  evils  of 
this  office.”  Objection  has  been  made  in  the  same  breath  to 
“  dictatorial  powers  ”  and  “  central  responsibility.”  as  tho 
the.se  were  necessarily  or  even  generally  one  and  the  same;  and 
it  has  been  charged  that  “  analogies  from  the  business  world 
have  wrought  havoc  with  educational  standards.”  And  so  on 
and  so  forth,  ad  libitum  and — ad  nauseam. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  write  frankly  of  these  things,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absolute  sincerity  of  the  objectors.  Gen¬ 
erally  at  least,  this  may  not  be  questioned.  But  to 
admit  this  makes  natural  and  appropriate  the  old  prov- 
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erl)  “  There  are  none  quite  so  blind  as  those  who 
will  not  see.”  The  g'reat,  busy,  practical  world,  vainly  try¬ 
ing  to  understand  the  principles  of  trade — a  simple  impossi¬ 
bility  to  those  who  are  never  lifted  above  the  level  of  trade — 
has  always  looked  and  still  looks  askance  at  the  “  man  with 
the  gold-lx)wed  spectacles;”  except  in  such  matters  as  the  clas¬ 
sics,  pure  mathematics,  astronomy,  old-time  metaphysics, 
logic,  and  the  literatures — about  which  the  busy  world  knows 
little  and  cares  less.  But  aside  from  this  common  and  per¬ 
sistent  thought  or  thoughtlessness  of  an  indifferent  world,  it 
must  be  an  unquestioned  fact  to  any  but  the  totally  and  wil¬ 
fully  blind  that  the  academic  career  was  never  so  dignified,  so 
respected,  so  honored,  so  courageous,  so  independent,  so  free, 
as  at  the  very  moment  of  writing  these  words.  Any  statement 
to  the  contrary  is  absolutely  unjustified,  unwarranted  by  the 
facts,  contrary'^  to  the  facts.  For  thirty  years  the  writer  has 
been  in  closest  possible  touch,  in  most  sympathetic  and  contin¬ 
ual  and  official  relations,  with  every  form  of  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  work  and  life.  Fourteen  years  were  spent  as  department 
chief  in  one  state  university,  four  years  as  chief  adminis¬ 
trator  of  another  state  university,  four  more  in  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  in  another  state,  and  .seven  as  librarian  of  Columbia.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  years  he  has  been  an  active  member  of  both  local  and 
national  educational  organizations,  has  frequently  visited  nearly 
every  college  and  university  of  note  in  this  country,  his  circle  of 
educational  friends  and  acquaintances  has  been  and  is  unusu¬ 
ally  large,  and  he  has  probably  spent  some  years  (by  aggregate 
hours)  in  discussing  with  these  and  with  others  every  possible 
phase  of  educational  theory  and  practise.  This  experience  and 
observation  ;COver  four  states  by  residence  and  nearly  all  the 
northern  and  western  states  by  visitation,  and  every  conceivable 
grade  and  condition  of  college  and  university  life.  While  an 
instructor  he  never  felt  the  interference  or  undue  control  of 
either  the  president  or  the  governing  authority  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  with  which  he  was  connected,  nor  has  he  ever  known  an 
experience  to  the  contrary  of  this  on  the  part  of  any  of  his 
friends  and  associates  during  the  three  decades.  Possibly  a 
half-dozen  cases  of  what  seemed  like  less  fortunate  relations 
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have  been  reported  from  other  institutions;  but  from  the  very 
nature  of  things  it  was  impossible  to  secure  all  necessary  data 
from  which  to  form  a  correct  conclusion  in  such  matters;  at 
worst  they  were  plainly  sporadic  and  not  symptomatic,  very 
generally  the  difficulty  was  personal  and  not  academic,  and  he 
cannot  resist  the  feeling  that  perhaps,  like  malaria,  such  trou¬ 
bles  are  generally  over  in  the  next  county. 

Further,  during  all  these  years  the  writer  has  noted  with 
profound  satisfaction  the  steadily  increasing  educational  pow¬ 
ers  of  faculties  and  other  teaching  bodies,  and  the  steady  gain 
in  dignity  and  independence  and  freedom  on  the  part  of  indi¬ 
vidual  instructors.  In  any  American  institution  which  may  be 
called  representative  today,  the  faculty  is  in  full  control  of 
educational  policy;  except,  of  course,  as  this  control  is  properly 
subject  to  review  or  confirmation,  or  both,  by  the  trustees. 
This  does  not  prevent  initiative  or  recommendation  by  either 
president  or  trustees,  but  such  action  must  he  formally  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  faculty  before  finding  a  place  in  the  body  of 
educational  statutes.  The  writer  does  not  recall  a  single  case 
of  unanimous  faculty  action  which  has  been  held  up  by  the 
trustees,  tho  there  are  innumerable  instances  of  the  reverse; 
that  is,  of  refusal  by  tbe  faculty  to  receive  and  indorse  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  president  and  trustees.  Apropos  of  this  entire 
discussion  he  remembers  with  a  sense  of  amusement  two  calls 
made  at  his  office  recently  by  old-time  educational  friends,  the 
occasion  being  a  somewhat  representative  gathering  in  this 
city.  The  first  comer  was  a  distinguished  scientist,  who  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  of  the  autocracy  and  tyranny  of  his  president. 
A  little  later,  in  the  same  day,  the  selfsame  president  dropped 
in,  with  an  equally  bitter  outcry  against  his  faculty;  “  which 
stands  squarely  across  my  path,  blocking  every  move  I  make." 
It  was  entirely  evident  that  both  statements  could  not  be  true: 
yet  undoubtedly  from  some  such  one-sided,  hasty,  ungrounded, 
ill-advised  remarks  has  come  much  of  the  misunderstanding  of 
the  outside  or  lay  world. 

That  many  details  of  administration  once  carried  by  the 
faculty  are  now  cared  for  by  the  president,  or  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  office,  is  entirely  true.  Officers  of  instruction  are  no 
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longer  asked  to  render  personal  service  in  wrapping,  directing, 
and  mailing  catalogs  or  commencement  invitations;  tho  this 
was  done  in  more  than  one  college,  even  this  side  the  Allegha- 
nies,  and  since  the  War.  They  are  not  e.xpected  to  take 
“  turn-and-turn-about  ”  in  preparing  matter  and  reading  proof 
for  announcements  and  other  printed  output.  They  are  not 
asked  to  hold  a  faculty  meeting,  or  to  appoint  a  special  faculty 
committee,  to  consider,  determine,  and  carr}'  out  every  detail 
of  each  college  or  university  function.  They  are  not  required 
to  administer  the  library.  They  are  no  longer  harassed  and 
embarrassed  by  the  hard  lines  of  financial  policies  which  they 
must  establish  as  well  as  suffer.  They  are  not  obliged  to  sit 
as  both  judge  and  jury  in  every  petty  case  of  student  disci¬ 
pline.  While  they  may  always  suggest  their  own  assistants, 
of  whatever  rank,  and  while  no  appointment  is  ever  made 
against  the  protest  of  the  head  of  the  department  interested, 
they  are  neither  obliged  to  assemble  and  deliberate  upon  who 
shall  be  placed  in  a  given  chair,  nor  must  they  suffer  the  hu¬ 
miliation  of  having  their  own  names  thus  canvassed  in  an  edu¬ 
cational  caucus  if  they  are  seeking  advancement  or  desirable 
transfer.  In  perhaps  a  hundred  similar  ways,  and  by  a  hun¬ 
dred  similar  reliefs,  they  may  give  themselves  to  study,  re¬ 
search,  and  instruction  more  freely  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  higher  education. 

The  accumulation  in  the  office  of  the  president  of  this  mass 
of  faculty  leavings  is  considerable,  naturally;  but  in  reality  it 
counts  far  less  for  his  “  authority  "  than  for  his  opportunity 
for  direct  service  to  and  in  behalf  of  his  faculty;  and  every 
president  worthy  of  his  position  knows  this  and  rejoices  in  it. 

The  duties  of  every  college  executive  naturally  fall  under 
three  heads : 

( i)  He  is  the  direct  messenger  of  the  institution  to  the  out¬ 
side  world.  All  connected  with  it,  both  officers  and  students, 
are  interpreters  and  representatives;  but  he  is  a  peculiarly  au¬ 
thorized  messenger,  a  minister  extraordinary  and  ambassa¬ 
dor  plenipotentiary.  What  it  is  doing  and  why,  its  plans  and 
purposes,  its  needs  of  every  description ;  all  these  and  more  he 
must  e.xplain  and  emphasize. 
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(2)  He  is  the  father  of  a  great  educational  family,  and  ev¬ 
ery  officer  and  student  should  come  to  recognize  this.  Prest 
upon  every  side  by  a  multitude  of  duties  and  responsibilities, 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  meet  personally  all  conceivable  de¬ 
mands  :  but  every  member  of  that  great  family,  officer  or  stu¬ 
dent,  should  feel  that  the  president  is  a  court  of  last  resort  to 
which  there  is  always  appeal  and  in  which  there  is  always  as¬ 
surance  of  sympathetic  hearing  and  wise  counsel,  in  all  cases 
of  importance;  that  in  all  really  serious  matters  his  confidence 
and  his  advice  may  be  sought  and  will  be  given  freely. 

(3)  He  must  have  sufficient  information  and  breadth  of  out¬ 
look  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  work  of  each  depart¬ 
ment,  and  he  must  stand  like  a  wall  of  adamant  between  every 
instructor  and  unjust  criticism  and  attack,  from  either  within 
or  without  the  campus  walls.  Around  these  three  fundamen¬ 
tals  assemble  all  the  duties  of  the  presidency,  and  very  few  of 
those  occupying  this  position  fail  to  recognize  this. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  two  somewhat 
recent  expressions  concerning  college  and  university  presi¬ 
dents.  The  first  is  the  statement  more  than  once  made  by  and 
in  the  current  press,  to  the  effect  that  the  task  of  the  ordinary 
college  president  in  our  times  is  largely  if  not  mainly  the  task 
of  getting  money;  either  thru  private  gifts  or  by  legislative 
grants.  Considering  the  latter  first,  because  of  the  only  too 
easy  reductio  ad  absurdum,  the  simple  fact  is  that  in  most  of 
h  the  states  recognizing  higher  education  as  part  of  their  free 

public  school  system,  legislatures  meet  but  once  in  two  years 
and  generally  are  limited  by  constitution  and  statute  to  a 
sixty-day  session.  If  then  the  president  withdrew  from  the  in¬ 
stitution  entirely  during  each  entire  session,  he  would  be  absent 
only  one  month  in  each  year  (average).  But  in  many  states  the 
tax  levied  is  determined  by  fixed  statute,  and  it  is  quite  true  that 
some  presidents  of  such  universities  are  not  known  even  by 
sight  to  members  of  the  legislature.  It  is  entirely  true,  and 
proper,  that  as  representing  the  institution  the  president  is 
often  called  before  legislative  committees;  and  it  is  also  true, 
and  proper,  that  chief  administrative  officers  ought  to  adopt 
measures  which  will  familiarize  representatives  of  the  people 
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with  one  of  tlie  iiKjst  important  undertakings  by  the  people 
in  their  own  belialf.  But  to  assert  that  as  a  rule  chief  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  of  such  universities  spend  undue  time,  or  any 
considerable  i)art  of  their  time,  in  attemjhing  to  influence  leg¬ 
islation,  or  any  time  whatever  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  gen¬ 
eral  duties  of  their  position,  is  absolutely  unwarranted  and  un¬ 
justified  because  completely  contrary  to  fact. 

The  same  general  statement  can  be  made  truthfully  as  to  the 
president  of  an  'endowed  or  non-tax-supported  college.  That 
he  must  pay  some  attention  to  finances  is  true — and  none 
should  be  happier  in  the  results  than  his  faculty;  but  he  knows 
full  well  that  the  easiest  way  and  the  best  way  and  really  the 
only  sure  way  for  him  to  secure  gifts  and  endowments  is  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  make  his  college  worthy  of  these.  Even  if 
otherwise  inclined,  by  force  of  circumstances  he  is  turned  right 
back  to  the  duty  and  privilege  of  strengthening  the  work  of 
every  instructor  in  every  department,  and  giving  to  each  pa¬ 
tron  and  student  the  truest  and  most  lasting  satisfaction.  The 
more  perfect  every  detail  of  home  administration,  the  more 
sure  will  be  financial  recognition  and  api)reciation.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  tlie  j)resident  who  should  conceive  his  “  task  to  be 
largely  or  mainly  that  of  getting  money  ’’  would  not  and  could 
not  get  any  money  at  all,  would  be  an  efiual  failure  in  every 
other  direction,  and  would  soon  find  his  way  to  the  educational 
scrap-heap. 

The  second  ecpially  erroneous  expression  is  that  the  election 
of  a  departmental  head  to  the  presidency  “  usually  changes  his 
views  with  startling  suddenness,”  that  he  “fondly  believes  him¬ 
self  elevated  into  a  new  and  superior  profession — that  of  ad¬ 
ministration,”  and  that  one  of  the  things  which  he  “  must  ” 
have  is  “  a  social  life,  and  therefore  an  establishment,  totally 
different  from  that  of  a  scholar  and  teacher.”  As  to  the  first 
count,  his  “  views  ”  are  necessarily  a  large  and  determining 
factor  in  his  choice,  whether  he  goes  to  the  head  of  his  own 
college  or  another;  and  to  change  these  “with  startling  sud¬ 
denness  ”  after  his  election  would  be  hazardous,  to  say  the 
least.  If  he  has  been  selected  because  of  his  gray  hair,  it  will 
hardly  be  safe  for  him  to  dye  this  a  lustrous  black  for  the  de- 
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livery  of  his  inaugural  address!  That  he  has  come  into  a  new 
profession  is  quite  true,  new  to  him  and  not  yet  old  to  the 
country  at  large.  But  he  knows  full  well  that  by  reason  of 
this  very  newness  he  must  walk  on  a  rough  path  rather  than 
on  a  smooth  because  well-trodden  road,  that  precedents  and 
traditions  are  to  be  established  and  that  he  must  do  his  part 
in  all  this,  that  he  is  closely  watched  and  is  peculiarly  open  to 
attack,  and  so  must  move  with  peculiar  wisdom  and  care.  All 
this  and  more  renders  him  conservative  rather  than  radical, 
his  pace  is  painfully  considered  rather  than  swift  and  free,  and 
he  is  handicapped  in  the  running  as  never  before.  With  a  sin¬ 
gle  e.xception  only,  in  these  thirty  years,  those  who  have  been 
called  to  executive  positions  and  have  been  well  known  to  the 
writer  have  walked  humbly,  yes  even  reverently,  facing  new 
duties  and  trials  with  a  manifest  sense  of  need  in  wisdom, 
grace,  and  strength. 

The  as.sertion  that  the  modern  college  president  feels  that  he 
must  set  up  an  establishment  and  must  have  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  social  life  from  that  of  the  members  of  his  faculty,  is  liter¬ 
ally  and  limitedly  true  while  in  its  suggestion  it  is  utterly  and 
totally  false.  Naturally  and  properly  there  are  peculiar  and  en¬ 
larged  demands  made  upon  his  hospitality,  and  an  increase  of 
incidental  expen se-=— such  as  that  of  travel,  in  his  represent¬ 
ative  capacity.  Many  institutions  recognize  this  so  distinctly 
that  they  meet  it  by  a  direct  and  specific  grant  of  funds. 
Others  cover  this  by  increase  of  salary.  Either  is  both  proper 
and  legitimate.  But  that  the  change  is  made  for  himself,  for 
mere  personal  reasons,  to  gratify  his  ambition  or  his  vanity  or 
his  pride,  is  simply  absurd.  Running  quickly  over  the  list  of 
personal  friends  and  acquaintances  occupying  such  positions, 
most  of  whom  he  knew  equally  well  before  their  selection  for 
administrative  work,  the  writer  is  unable  to  recall  more  than 
a  negligible  number  who  are  in  any  sense  “  social  leaders,"  and 
these  few  are  so  for  reasons  other  than  their  positions  or  sal¬ 
aries. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  writer,  then,  this  is  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  matter :  as  a  rule  the  presidents  of  those 
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American  colleges  and  universities  which  with  any  accuracy 
can  be  called  representative  are  well-equipped,  well-chosen 
gentlemen;  serving  faithfully,  intelligently,  modestly,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  institutions  over  which  they  preside;  conserving 
every  interest  of  every  officer  and  every  student  as  these  have 
rarely  been  cared  for  in  the  past.  All  talk  to  the  contrary  is 
really  not  worthy  of  as  much  serious  notice  as  has  been  given 
to  it  by  this  writing,  tho  it  may  be  well  to  enter  once  for  all  a 
general  protest  and  explanation  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
might  be  misled  by  the  gravity  with  which  non-existing  con¬ 
ditions  are  stated  as  facts. 


Columbia  University 
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WHERE  EDUCATION  BREAKS  DOWN 


Thirty  years  ago  last  February  the  New  York  Nation"  at¬ 
tracted  widespread  attention  to  the  meager  wages  of  teachers. 
“No  man  can  be  too  good  for  the  position,”  it  said,  “yet  he 
can  not  get  more  than  the  pay  of  a  clerk.”  Ten  years  later, 
twenty  years  ago  last  July,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  in  an  address 
before  the  National  Educational  Association,’  showed  that  a 
real  man  could  not  make  a  living  by  teaching.  In  February, 
1898,  Professor  John  Davidson  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  printed  in  the  Educational  Review’  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  wage  principles  to  the  payment  of  teachers,  showing 
that  the  public  is  getting  not  only  a  poor  quality  of  instruction 
but  very  much  poorer  than  the  teachers  know  how  and  are 
willing  to  give.  At  its  last  meeting  the  National  Educational 
Association  issued  a  report  of  466  small-type,  closely  printed 
pages  on  the  salaries,  tenure,  and  pensions  of  public  school 
teachers  in  the  United  States. 

These  four  documents  taken  together  reasonably  cover  the 
time  commonly  called  a  generation.  Contrary  to  one’s  gen¬ 
eral  desire  to  chronicle  a  marked  advance  of  our  own  time 
over  that  of  our  fathers,  a  careful  study  of  these  four  markers 
of  the  march  of  education  fails  to  discover  any  significant  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  position  of  the  public  school  teacher  in  America. 
This  is  a  result  almost  directly  opposite  to  what  I  had  in 
mind  when  I  set  out  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the 
Educational  Review  to  write  this  resume  of  salary  con- 

’  “  Professional  pay.”  T/ie  Nation,  Vol.  22,  p.  75,  Feb.  3,  1876. 

*  ‘‘  Teaching  as  a  business  for  men.”  C.  W.  Bardeen.  Nat.  Ed.  Assn. 
Proceedings,  1885,  p.  138. 

*  “  The^economy  in  high  wagesfor  teachers.”  John  Davidson.  Educational 
Review,  February,  1898. 
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clitions  among  teacliers.  The  apparent  gains  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  together  with  reports  from 
various  states,  I  thought  would  show  a  distinct  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  teacher  thruout  the  country  to  the  point 
of  congratulatory  expressions.  You  must  judge  of  this  your¬ 
self. 

This  is  hardly  a  subject  for  original  treatment.  It  does  de¬ 
pend  a  good  deal  upon  what  careful  people  in  different  places 
think  about  the  situation.  That  makes  this  essay  largely  a 
selection  of  things  alreaily  said. 

teachers’  pay  as  CO.MPARED  WHTH  other  W'AGES 

The  average  monthly  pay  of  women  teachers  in  the  United 
States  is  $39.77.  The  highest  is  in  Arizona,  $71.75,  where 
all  expenses  are  correspondingly  high;  the  lowest  is  in  South 
Carolina,  $23.20,  where  illiteracy  is  common.  Alabama,  Miss¬ 
issippi,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Oklahoma  pay  less  than 
$30  a  month.  Blaine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  are  in 
the  same  discreditable  class.  Pennsylvania,  a  low-pay  state, 
has  just  lifted  herself  a  little  above  the  $30  grade. 

Statistics  showing  monthly  pay  require  analysis,  because 
low-pay  states  also  offer  fewer  months  of  work  than  other 
states.  There  are  school  boards  that  raise  the  monthly  wages 
a  little  and  shorten  the  year  a  good  deal  to  save  money.  Dr. 
N.  C.  Schaeffer,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania 
schools,  has  shown  the  legislature  that  their  $i8-a-month 
teacher  is  really  paid  less  than  32  cents  a  day  and  that  some 
counties  pay  their  paupers  more. than  their  teachers.  To  com¬ 
pare  wages  properly  the  yearly  salary  must  be  computed,  A 
teacher  is  required  to  live  all  the  year  round.  There  are  313 
working  days  in  the  year.  The  omission  of  any  of  them  from 
the  teacher’s  service  is  required  not  for  her  but  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  or  the  taxpayers.  The  common  wages  paid  teachers 
computed  for  the  number  of  months  in  the  year  and  divided 
by  the  number  of  days  for  which  other  workers  are  paid  reduce 
to  the  following  daily  schedule: 
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$20  a  month  equals 

•  37  a  ‘lay 

25 

.48 

30 

•57  “ 

35 

.90  “ 

40 

$1.00 

45 

1.30 

50 

1.40 

6oo  a  year 

1.90 

700 

2.25  •• 

800  “ 

255  “ 

900 

2.90 

1,000 

“ 

3.20  “ 

First-class  dressmakers  commonly  get  $3  a  day,  profes¬ 
sional  nurses  $3.50  a  day.  The  commission  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  settle  the  strike  of  the  anthracite  coal 
miners  reported  these  wages  of  laborers  in  Pennsylvania : 


Stablemen 

Pumpmen 

Carpenters 

Blacksmiths 

Lampmen 

Chute  starters 

Lal)orers 

Drivers 

Oilers 


Average 

Average 

days  worked 

annual 

per  year 

earnings 

•  365 

$689.52 

•  339 

685.72 

•  274 

603.90 

•  272 

557-43 

.  281 

554-30 

.  229 

496.88 

23' 

397-19 

225 

380.57 

242 

336-45 

In  sixty-four  cities  of  America  the  average  wage  of  all  the 
educational  workers,  including  the  superintendent,  is  less  than 
$300  a  year:  95  cents  a  work  day,  81  cents  a  living  day. 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  New  Haven,  university  cities,  pay 
some  of  their  teachers  less  than  $300  a  year.  In  St.  Joseph, 
Baltimore,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Louisville,  and  New  Orleans  many 
teachers  receive  less  than  $350  a  year.  In  the  same  cities,  la¬ 
borers  on  street  and  sewer  work,  ditch  diggers,  road  graders, 
mortar  carriers,  and  the  most  ordinary  unskilled  laborers  are 
better  paid.  The  average  earnings  of  American  educators, 
including  superintendents,  regardless  of  sex,  is  $271  a  year: 
74  cents  per  living  day,  86  cents  per  working  day.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  wages  for  laborers,  not  superintendents,  are  paid ; 
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Bricklayers 

$5.00  to  $5.50  per  c 

Stonecutters 

4.00  “ 

4.50 

Carpenters 

.  4.00  “ 

4.50 

Plumbers  . 

4.50  “ 

5.00 

Hotlcarriers 

.  2  00  “ 

2.25 

Helpers 

1.50  “ 

2.2$ 

In  only  four  cities  in  the  Union  do  the  minimum  salaries 
exceed  those  paid  to  street  cleaners  in  the  same  municipality. 
In  New  York  City  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  the  street 
cleaner  is  $631,  in  Boston  $603,  in  Philadelphia  $503. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  comparison  of  teachers’  wage 
with  that  of  the  higher  grade  laborers  shows  more  strongly 
the  disadvantages  of  education  as  a  means  of  earning  a  live¬ 
lihood.  In  Chicago  the  minimum  wage  of  molders  of  metal  is 
$900  a  year,  of  molders  of  character  it  is  $550  a  year,  less  the 
expense  of  law-suits  to  collect  it.  In  Boston  the  minimum  for 
these  two  classes  is  $725  and  $552;  in  Philadelphia  $870  and 
$470;  in  Seattle  $1050  and  $550.  The  average  wage  of  a 
fairly  good  coachman  responsible  for  the  care  of  three  or  four 
horses  is  $50  a  month  and  his  board;  of  a  teacher,  in  charge 
of  forty  or  more  children,  it  is  $23.75  ^'*0  board.  The 

young  woman  of  the  chorus  gets  $60  or  more  a  month.  We 
pay  $1400  a  year  to  policemen. 

There  are  few  cities  in  the  United  States  where  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  receives  as  much  as  the  leading  preacher, 
or  one-half  the  income  of  the  leading  doctor,  or  one-quarter 
that  of  the  leading  lawyer.  The  number  of  college  presidents, 
school  superintendents,  and  principals  in  the  United  States  who 
receive  as  much  as  $5000  is  less  than  a  hundred.  The  number 
of  clergymen  who  receive  $5000  and  over  is  more  than  five 
hundred.  Every  city  of  ten  thousand  people  has  several  doc¬ 
tors  and  lawyers  receiving  more  than  $5000  a  year.* 

These  citations  show  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  pro¬ 
portionately  as  low  as  they  were  in  1876.  They  are  propor¬ 
tionately  lower  than  they  were  then  because  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living. 

■*  Wm.  E.  Chancellor.  Journal  of  Education,  January  5,  1905. 
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teachers’  pay  decreasing 

The  cost  of  foods  for  the  average  poor  family  has  increased 
35  per  cent.  Six  years  ago  beans  were  4  cents  a  quart ;  now 
they  cost  6  cents — a  50  per  cent,  increase.  Eggs  were  sixteen 
for  a  quarter;  now  they  are  ten  for  a  quarter — an  increase  of 
60  per  cent.  Chickens  were  from  16  to  20  cents;  they  are 
now  from  25  to  28  cents.  Pork  chops  were  10  cents;  they  are 
now  16  cents.  Butter  and  cheese  products  are  higher.  Flour 
is  35  per  cent,  higher,  potatoes  15  per  cent,  dearer. 

Coal  in  1898,  when  teachers’  wages  were  raised  in  New 
York,  was  40  per  cent.-  cheaper  than  it  now  is.  Oil  was  40 
per  cent,  less  expensive.  Hardware  was  about  the  same; 
clothing,  ditto;  shoes  cost  more  than  they  do  now.  The 
greatest  increase  has  been  in  rents,  which  in  western  cities 
have  gone  up  20  to  30  per  cent.;  in  New  York  50  to  75  per 
cent.  Frederick  Boyd  Stevenson  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  esti¬ 
mates  the  net  increase  of  necessary  living  expenses  at  40  per 
cent.  Salaries  of  teachers  in  New  York  have  increased  17  per 
cent.,  leaving  the  teachers  23  per  cent,  poorer  than  they  were 
before  the  improved  schedules  of  the  Ahearn  Law  of  1899. 
The  teacher  now'  receiving  $f)00  a  year  in  New  York  City  is 
not  as  well  off  as  she  was  in  1898  on  $490  a  year.  Her  $600 
amounts  in  purchasing  power  to  $426  of  money  of  the  year 
1898.  Instead  of  an  increase,  such  teachers  have  suffered  a 
decrease  of  $64  a  year.  The  same  is  true  of  all  New  York 
teachers. 

The  failure  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  to  reduce 
its  tables  of  teachers’  monthly  salaries  to  a  yearly  basis,  or  to 
any  form  permitting  of  comparison  from  year  to  year  (the 
number  of  school  months  varying  as  it  does),  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  increase  of  teachers’ 
wages  in  America.  In  none  of  the  cities  studied  has  the 
schedule  increase  reached  that  of  New  York;  in  many  cities 
the  schedule  increase  is  less  than  6  per  cent.,  so  that  unless 
there  be  some  remarkable  anomalies  unnoticed  by  either  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  or  the  National  Educational  As¬ 
sociation  Committee,  the  teachers  of  the  country  are  from 
18  to  30  per  cent,  behind  the  wages  of  1876. 
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Prices  go  up  without  any  laborious  agitation,  discussion, 
search  for  facts,  argumentation,  or  petitions  to  trustees. 
Wages  of  teachers,  fixed  by  statute,  resolution,  or  other  de¬ 
liberative  action,  have  never  freely  followed  any  natural  eco¬ 
nomic  law.  The  teacher  has  always  had  the  worst  of  the 
bargain  in  financial  matters.  Her  wages  are  like  the 
gas  hose  under  an  elevator:  the  last  to  go  up  and  the  first  to 
come  down.  She  cannot,  by  superior  ability,  reach  the  point 
of  remuneration  that  would  be  attainable  in  a  freely  com¬ 
petitive  occupation  because  the  state  has  so  nearly  a  monopoly 
of  teaching  that  competition  is  as  unremunerative  as  running 
a  private  postal  service  would  be.  These  considerations  lead, 
to  the  assertion  that  the  improvement  of  the  teachers’  finan¬ 
cial  position  above  that  described  in  the  Nation  in  1876  is  not 
marked.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  in  this  discussion  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  elaborate  any  further  the  facts  that  show  the  low 
condition  of  teachers’  wages  or  the  reasons  why  they  are  so 
small;  but  it  surely  is  desirable  that  we  who  are  pledged  to 
the  service  of  teaching  in  this  country  should  take  thought  of 
the  effect  of  these  low  wages  upon  education  itself. 

TE.\CinXG  UX.\BLE  TO  .'lTTR.VCT  FIRST-CI..\SS  MEX 

The  first  consequence  is  the  diversion  of  the  best  talent 
away  from  education  into  other  channels.  John  Wanamaker, 
A.  B.  Stickney,  J.  J.  Hill,  Frank  Gunsaulus.  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
and  Andrew  Carnegie,  for  instance,  are  born  educators. 
Whoever  has  heard  them  speak  or  has  read  their  essays  must 
have  noticed  that  power  of  interest,  development  of  subject, 
and  knowledge  of  mind  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  successful 
teaching.  '  Four  of  the  men  mentioned  once  followed  teaching 
as  an  occupation.  Thousands  of  able  men  not  so  conspicu¬ 
ous  as  these,  successful  in  teaching  and  fond  of  the  teaching 
process  itself,  refuse  to  follow  their  taste  in  this  regard  because 
they  feel  that  they  can  not  afford  to  do  so.  It  is  only  natural 
for  a  real  man,  as  President  Butler  remarks,  to  want  his  wife 
to  live  decently,  to  educate  his  children  well,  and  to  take  a  be¬ 
coming  part  in  the  public  life  and  service  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lives;  but,  as  Richard  Watson  Gilder  observes. 
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the  teaching  profession  does  not  give  a  man  leave  to  live  in  this 
manner,  and  so  the  community  does  not  get  the  highest  type 
of  mind  to  do  its  most  important  work. 

If  one  makes  inquiry  among  lads  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
of  age  in  high  schools  he  will  be  struck  with  the  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  most  able  youths  who  say  they  would  like  to  become 
teachers.  This  really  is  not  surprising  when  one  considers  that 
teaching  is  the  occupation  with  which  boys  of  fourteen  are 
most  familiar.  If  they  have  ability  they  have  in  very  many 
instances  enjoyed  the  mental  processes  that  are  exercised  in 
school.  With  the  usual  indifference  of  youth  to  financial  ques¬ 
tions,  they  see  only  the  work  itself,  quite  uninflueuced  by  the 
meagerness  of  its  wage.  Very  soon  the  popular  contempt  for 
a  lightly  rewarded  occupation  pervades  the  fresh  idealism  of 
the  boy  and  urges  him  to  some  calling  in  which  the  day’s  work 
may  be  much  less  attractive  while  the  stipend  is  much  greater. 
Only  a  few  men  who  amount  to  anything  feel  that  they  can 
afford  to  teach.  They  want  a  share  in  the  country’s  pros¬ 
perity.  They  want  to  be  somebody.  They  realize  the  force 
of  what  Poe  wrote  to  Dr.  Anthon  of  Columbia  College  in 
1844,  that  “  in  America,  more  than  in  any  other  region  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe,  to  be  poor  is  to  be  despised.”  The  man 
without  a  patrimony  who  intends  to  teach  must,  unless  he  can 
marry  a  woman  with  means,  remain  a  celibate.  “Xo  man  who 
aspires  to  a  home  and  family  can  afford  tc  teach  school  in 
Iowa,”  writes  William  E.  Curtis  in  the  Chicago  Herald. 
“  Teachers  in  New  England,”  writes  Judge  Grant  in  Boston, 
“  have  uniformly  had  their  pay  kept  down  so  low  that  they  are 
in  the  social  background  with  the  city  laborer  and  the  street 
car  conductor.”  Xo  one  ever  blames  a  man  for  getting  out 
of  such  a  condition  by  seeking  another  work.  The  American 
idea  is  to  brand  a  man  that  stays  teaching  more  than  four 
or  five  years  as  an  intellectual  weakling.''  We  began  our 
schools  by  intrusting  them  to  town-criers  and  grave-diggers, 
even,  as  in  Virginia,  to  bond  slaves;*  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  “  teaching  does  not  draw  to  itself  much  respect, 

‘  President  William  Rainey  Harper.  The  world-to-day,  July,  1904. 

‘Shoup.  “  History  of  education,”  chap.  xiv. 
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partly  consequent  upon  the  low  quality  of  the  teacher.  The 
occupation  of  training  the  young  has,  among  men,  been  un¬ 
dertaken  by  those  who  have  failed  in  other  occupations  and 
among  women  by  those  who  have  been  left  destitute  or  in  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Even  the  abilities  displayed  by  those  who  have 
filled  the  higher  posts  have  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  their  pu¬ 
pils  or  others  with  much  reverence.”  ' 

TEACHING  ABANDONED  TO  WOMEN 
”  The  failure  of  our  school  system  to  attract  and  to  retain 
men  is  one  of  the  most  serious  preventives  of  the  success  of 
education.  What  solid  growth  can  there  be  in  teaching 
or  in  any  art  the  majority  of  whose  practitioners  are  following 
is  only  as  a  temporary  makeshift?  Woman  still,  thank  God, 
looks  upon  wifehood  and  motherhood  as  her  real  vocation;  her 
whole  heart  can  be  in  nothing  else.  Teaching  is  not  the  chief 
field  of  her  choice;  it  is  an  alternative.  Her  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  belong  elsewhere.  When  you  add  to  this  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  men,  too,  would  rather  be  in  other  callings,  you 
recognize  an  appalling  state  of  affairs  the  continuance  of  which 
cannot  fail  to  debilitate  teaching  in  spite  of  all  the  advance¬ 
ments  promised  by  discovery,  study,  and  science.  Of  what 
will  avail  all  our  pedagogy  if  it  is  accompanied  by  increasing 
petticoatsy  ?”  “  This  is  no  attack  upon  women  as  teachers. 
They  have  their  talents  and  their  superiorities.  Their  quali¬ 
ties  are  feminine;  their  strength  is  that  of  the  woman.  Their 
influence  upon  boys  is  not  without  its  value.  To  make  it  the 
whole  essence  of  education  is  fatal  to  the  training  of  men. 
Women  will  work  for  less.  It  is  not  their  fault.  They  will 
stop  at  any  time  to  marry  and  make  a  home.  It  is  not  to  their 
discredit. 

LACK  OF  STABILITY  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 
The  question  is  not  one  of  praise  or  blame  for  men  and 
women  whose  interest  in  teaching  is  temporary.  Opinion  that 
they  should  seek  better  employment  is  too  general  and  too  in- 

’  Herbert  Spencer.  “  Autobiography,”  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

"John  Conroy.  Address  to  New  York  Principals’ Association,  School,  March 
15,  1906. 
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telligent  to  permit  healthy  men  and  marriageable  women  in 
considerable  number  to  regard  instruction  as  a  permanent 
occupation. 

The  large  question  is  the  quality  of  education  that  can  be 
secured  from  workers  who  can  not  be  brought  to  look  at  their 
work  seriously  or  to  make  long  plans.  There  is  no  profes¬ 
sional  stability.  The  excursion  and  the  picnic  element  have 
to  be  employed  to  secure  educational  conventions.  Outside 
pressure  must  be  brought  to  drive  teachers  to  the  public  libra¬ 
ries  to  do  professional  reading.  It  is  hard  work  to  induce 
thoro  preparation  for  what  is  regarded  as  a  temporary  occu¬ 
pation.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  corps  is  like  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  mining  towns  in  Alaska.  They  will  not  paint 
their  houses  or  plant  flower  gardens  because  every  one  expects 
to  move  out  next  week  to  a  place  where  life  is  more  worth 
living.  Teachers  are  ‘‘  birds  of  passage  *'  according  to  C.  W. 
Bardeen.  Superintendent  Carr  says  the  teaching  positions  are 
occupied  in  a  large  number  of  cases  by  boys  and  girls  who  play 
at  school  teaching,  who  are  unprepared  for  work  and  who  can¬ 
not  afford  to  prepare.’  One-third  of  the  Indiana  teachers 
leave  the  ranks  every  year.  The  proportion  is  about  the  same 
thruout  the  country.  The  World's  xoork  canvassed  six  hun¬ 
dred  leading  school  men  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  printed 
six  pages  of  replies  permeated  with  hopelessness  for  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  present  condition  of  the  teaching  force.  Superin¬ 
tendents  complain  that  they  are  furnished  with  a  “  few  second- 
rate  men,  a  crowd  of  half-baked  girls,  and  an  equal  number  of 
disappointed  old  maids  with  which  to  educate  the  growing 
generations.” 

EnUC.\TION.^L  IDEALS  FAILING  IN  PRACTICE 

There  is  no  lack  of  information  as  to  where  the  trouble  lies. 
It  is  not  in  the  intrinsic  unattractiveness  of  teaching  itself,  for 
no  less  distinguished  authorities  than  Socrates,  Plato,  Come- 
nius,  Locke,  Milton,  Spencer,  Huxley,  Channing,  Barrie,  Eg¬ 
gleston,  and  Wendell  Phillips  have  testified  to  the  intense 

*J.  W.  Carr.  .Address  at  Indiana  State  Teachers’  Association,  Journal  of 
education,  November  24,  1904. 
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delight  of  the  successful  training  of  minds.  The  trouble 
does  not  he  in  failure  to  realize  how  important  teaching  is,  for 
men  of  the  stamp  of  Luther,  Fenelon,  Fichte,  Emperor  Wil¬ 
liam,  Gladstone,  Jefferson,  Roosevelt,  together  with  thousands 
of  less  prominent  statesmen,  have  made  every  adult  man  and 
woman  familiar  with  the  supreme  value  of  it.  That  the  trou¬ 
ble  does  he  in  the  inadequate  financial  return  obtainable  for 
the  service  of  public  school  teaching  is  the  exprest  opinion  of 
President  Eliot,  President  Butler,  President  Harper,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Maxwell,  Carroll  Wright,  Judge  Grant,  John  Gilmer 
Speed,  Walter  Page,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Andrew  Carne¬ 
gie,  and  every  publicist  I  know  of  except  one.  W'e  seem  to 
have  reached  a  stopping  place  in  educational  advancement. 
Fulsome  praise  of  the  schools  is  giving  place  to  public  criti¬ 
cism.  Further  perfection  of  educational  theory  seems  scarcely 
the  remedy  when  "  salaries  are  not  high  enough  to  permit 
teachers  to  pay  for  professional  preparation.'’  i\dvance- 
ment  of  educational  discovery  is  of  only  an  impaired  value 
when  “  only  a  comparatively  few  persons  can  afford  to  en¬ 
gage  in  public  school  work  as  a  permanent  profession.”  “ 
I’erfected  curriculums  are  hardly  worth  while  when  ‘‘the 
teacher  is  treated  in  such  ignoble  fashion  that  he  has  not  snlifi- 
cient  to  keep  him  up  to  the  high  class  eft'ectiveness  required  for 
the  tasks  assigned  him.”  “  Enthusiasm  of  a  leader  can  produce 
no  lasting  results  when  it  must  work  thru  teachers  ”  many  of 
whom  are  deprived  of  ordinary  comforts  and  suft'er  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.” 

WHY  SCHOOL  SYSTLMS  ARE  MECHANICAL 

This  failure  to  study  means  mental  stagnation.  This  lack 
of  initiative  and  originality  means  the  increase  of  “  mechani¬ 
cal  school  systems  in  which  one  man  does  all  the  thinking  and 
the  rest  are  cogs  in  wheels  to  move  only  when  pushed.”  “ 

H.  H.  Seerley,  president  Normal  .School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

"  J.  W.  Carr,  superintendent  of  schools,  Anderson,  Ind. 

President  Wm.  Rainey  Harper,  University  of  Chicago. 

'•Wm.  E.  Curtis.  Chicago 

Andrew.  H.  White. 
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There  has  been  but  little  spontaneous  interest  shown  by  class 
teachers  in  education  as  a  broad  philosophical  science.  A 
woman  receiving  only  thirty-seven  cents  a  day  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  to  show  interest  in  anything  besides  her  clothes. 
The  inertia  described  by  Dean  Russell  is  due  to  a  not  illogical 
assumption  that  the  teacher  is  doing  well  enough  for  the  money 
and  could  not  get  more  than  a  little  higher  pay  if  she  did  a 
great  deal  l>etter.  The  missionary  spirit  that  ought  to  make 
teachers  the  most  devoted  workers  in  the  world  fails  to 
function  actively,  partly  because  the  public  demands  education 
instead  of  opposing  it,  and  partly  because  the  teacher  knows 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  has  made  it  able  to  pay 
liberally  for  schooling.  Therefore  instead  of  the  high  pro¬ 
fessional  considerations  of  improved  teaching  service,  we  have 
money  considerations,  salary  agitations,  law’-suits,  trades 
unionism  filling  the  minds  of  the  teaching  force,  sometimes 
almost  completely  consuming  its  energy.  More  teachers  seem 
to  be  opposing  professional  advancement  than  are  promoting 
it.  Superintendents,  ambitious  for  their  schools,  find  that  in¬ 
stead  of  leading  to  higher  planes  of  knowledge  and  effort  they 
are  pushing  and  driving.  It  is  not  lack  of  a  high  class  body 
of  educational  thought  formulated,  printed,  and  easily  acces¬ 
sible  that  confronts  us.  President  Eliot  says  we  are  fifty  years 
behind  our  commonest  educational  ideals. 

WHERE  EDUCATION  IJKEAKS  DOWN 

Where  education  breaks  down  is  in  the  failure  to  secure  ad¬ 
equate  talent  to  perform  its  processes.  The  play  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  one;  the  theater  is  good  enough;  but  the  actors  are  cheap 
and  untrained;  their  costumes  are  shabby,  their  spirits  lack 
tone,  and  their  personality  is  that  of  the  contemned. 

Dr.  Harper  thought  the  picture  of  the  American  Public 
School  System  a  dark  one.”  He  said  it  ought  to  inspire  every 
parent  to  undertake  a  contest  with  the  authorities  for  better 
salaries  because  better  salaries  mean  better  work.  He  called 
the  present  condition  gross  injustice,  sure  forerunner  of  na¬ 
tional  decline  and  a  sign  that  the  public  is  blind.  True  enough, 

New  York  Sehool  journal,  August  20,  l()04. 
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but  the  public  is  too  used  to  it  to  care.  The  rich  can  hire 
tutors  when  the  public  schools  get  too  far  below  grade;  the 
poor  can  count  themselves  lucky  with  any  sort  of  schooling,  for 
it  is  all  free  and  better  than  their  fathers  had.  If  teaching  is 
put  on  a  professional  basis  by  the  public  or  by  any  other  in¬ 
fluence  than  that  of  teachers  themselves  it  will  be  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  all  cases  of  professional  improvement.  It  is  not  pleas¬ 
ant  to  be  talking  about  the  money  basis  of  education  all  the 
time.  For  many  years  the  leading  men  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  A.ssociation  thought  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
association.  Dr.  Butler  was  the  only  man  among  the  direct¬ 
ors  who  gave  our  little  group  of  petitioners  any  support.  But 
we  can’t  all  be  engineers  and  sit  in  the  cab.  Some  one  must 
go  along  with  a  hammer  and  rap  the  wheels  and  lift  the  lid  of 
the  axle  box  to  see  whether  the  grease  is  there  in  bulk  enough 
to  let  the  wheels  run  easily.  That  seems  to  be  my  job. 

WHEELS  NEED  OILING 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  you  need  more  lubricant  for 
your  educational  train.  Add  to  your  thought  of  the  higher 
theories  of  educational  procedure  some  attention  to  ways  of 
getting  your  rolling  stock  in  order.  Oil  up.  The  public 
schools  cannot  hold  the  efficiency  of  thirty  years  ago  because, 
in  spite  of  the  improvement  of  education  itself,  the  teaching 
force  is  deteriorating.  Rise  in  expenses  has  cut  down  salaries 
in  spite  of  their  apparent  increase.  Men  have  withdrawn 
from  teaching  in  constantly  increasing  numbers.  The  most 
able  women  are  going  into  more  remunerative  fields.  Schools 
have  closed  because  teachers  could  not  be  hired  at  the  wages 
paid.  The  public  schools  that  have  made  America  the  rich¬ 
est  nation  in  the  world  are,  by  the  confession  of  their  man¬ 
agers,  losing  in  efficiency  because  the  teachers  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  want  by  the  depreciation  of  their  pay. 

There  can  not  be  any  doubt  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  teacher  to  assist  in  the  reform  of  this  dangerous 
situation.  It  is  necessary  that  teachers  insist  that  health,  rea¬ 
sonable  peace  of  mind,  a  cheerful  disposition,  a  good  table, 
a  warm  room  in  winter,  becoming  dress,  opportunity  for  pro- 
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fessional  study,  a  chance  for  advancement,  reasonable  tenure, 
protection  from  injustice,  and  a  general  uplift  of  the  social 
position  of  those  in  charge  of  the  nation’s  children,  be  the 
right  of  public  school  teachers.  It  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to 
insist  on  the  exclusion  from  public  education  of  all  who  are 
unworthy  of  these  rights.  The  basis  of  educational  ade¬ 
quacy  in  America  must  be  well-to-do  men  and  women  who  win 
and  hold,  thru  evident  merit,  positions  that  seem  desirable  to 
the  best  men  and  women  in  the  country. 


\ViLLi.\M  McAndrew 


Washington  Irving  High  School 
New  York 
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HUMANISTIC  VS.  REALISTIC  EDUCATION* 

The  educational  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century  bore 
the  stamp  of  the  New  Humanism:  without  Latin  and  Greek 
there  can  be  no  complete  and  liberal  education;  and  with  this 
went  the  corollary  that  only  the  classical  schools  are  fully  en¬ 
titled  to  prepare  for  university  study  and  for  professional  life. 
At  the  basis  of  this  theory  lies  the  dogma  of  the  unapproach¬ 
able  worth  of  classical  literature  and  of  the  ancient  peoples 
themselves — the  Hellenes  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Idea  of 
Man,  the  Idea  of  Humanity.  They  alone  furnish  us  with  the 
eternal  and  unalterable  standards  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good.  And  to  this  was  added  a  second  dogma:  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  ancient  languages  constitutes  a  means  of  formal 
discipline  of  simply  incomparable  value. 

But  we  have  ceased  to  believe  in  such  unchangeable  stand¬ 
ards,  we  have  learned  to  think  historically.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  today  that,  compared  with  the  ancients,  all  modern  writ¬ 
ers — Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  Kotzebue  and  Manso  as  well — 
are  merely  creatures  of  a  day,  who  will  soon  be  blown  away 
by  the  changing  wind  of  fashion.  Neither  do  we  believe  that 
a  truly  liberal  education  is  dependent  upon  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  Our  conception  of  education  has  changed. 
We  have  come  to  realize  that  education  does  not  consist  in 
possessing,  certain  definite  items  of  knowledge  but  in  appro¬ 
priating  and  utilizing  knowledge  for  the  development  of  the 
inner  man  and  for  active  participation  in  one’s  spiritual  and 
natural  environment.  Not  what  one  knows  but  what  one  can 
do  with  his  knowledge  is  determinative  in  the  education  of  a 
personality.  Upon  what  this  activity  is  employed,  whether 
language  and  literature,  or  science  and  mathematics,  makes 

’  Translated  from  the  German  in  Lexis :  Die  Reform  des  hdheren  Schulwesens 
in  Preussen,  by  Edward  E.  Rail,  University  of  Texas. 
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little  difference;  every  living  activity  of  the  spiritual  powers, 
arising  from  an  interest  in  the  thing  itself  and  therefore  en¬ 
gaging  the  whole  man,  exercises  an  educative  influence  upon 
one’s  entire  being.  But  different  persons  have  different  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  for  different  aspects  of  reality,  whence  it  follows 
that  for  varying  abilities  varying  courses  of  study  are  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  maximum  of  personal  development  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  the  maximum  of  scientific  achievement  for  the  nation 
shall  be  attained. 

In  the  recognition  of  these  facts  lies  the  decided  advance  that 
we  have  made  in  the  reform  of  1901.  All  three  types  of 
higher  schools,  according  to  the  Royal  Decree  of  November 
26,  1900,  “  Gymnasium,  Rcalgymnasinm,  and  Obcrrealschule, 
are  to  be  considered  of  equal  value  from  the  point  of  view  of 
general  culture.” 

These  words  proclaim  a  new  epoch,  they  constitute  the  su¬ 
perscription  for  the  history  of  the  higher  schools  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century. 

The  old  order  was  exclusive  and  intolerant;  it  possest  the 
sole  means  to  educational  salvation  and  therefore  proceeded 
on  the  principle :  “  cogitc  illos  intrare!  ”  The  new  order  is 
large-hearted  and  liberal;  it  does  not  fail  to  recognize  the  value 
of  classical  instruction,  but  it  does  not  believe  that  this  is  the 
only  road  to  the  education  of  the  inner  man.  In  opening  other 
paths,  or  in  removing  obstacles  whicli  have  hitherto  hindered 
free  travel  upon  them,  it  believes  that  it  serves  true  education, 
yes,  even  classical  education,  which  was  itself  injured  by  the 
principle  of  compulsion,  just  as  religious  faith  once  suffered 
under  the  principle  of  compulsory  belief.  The  spiritual  life 
cannot  be  coerced,  freedom  is  its  being:  to  ttvsvuui  nvsi  ottov 
SiXsi. 

I  shall  make  the  attempt  to  convince  those  whose  faith  in 
the  classics  has  been  shaken  or  is  at  present  wavering, — and 
there  are  not  a  few  of  such  among  teachers, — that  it  is  really 
possible  to  obtain  an  education  equal  to  the  classical  without 
the  mastery  of  the  ancient  languages.  I  am  well  aware  that 
in  doing  this  I  shall  repeat  to  a  large  extent  old  arguments 
frequently  presented  by  others  and  by  myself. 
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The  question  then  is :  can  the  aclv^antage  which  the 
classical  Gymnasium  has  by  virtue  of  the  long-continued  study 
of  the  ancient  languages  be  compensated  for  by  an  intensive 
study  of  the  modern  languages  and  science?  I  believe  the 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  underestimate  the  value  of  the 
ancient  languages.  He  who  masters  them  and  comes  to  be 
at  home  in  their  literature  thereby  gains  access  to  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  historical  world  that  would  otherwise  be  im¬ 
possible.  That  the  roots  of  our  whole  intellectual  life,  of  our 
science  and  art  no  less  than  of  our  religion  and  our  law,  are 
sunk  deep  in  the  soil  of  antiquity,  requires  no  demonstration; 
indeed,  the  road  to  the  sources  leads  thru  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages.  And  just  as  little  do  I  doubt  that  active  and  devoted 
labor  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  may 
produce  very  e.xcellent  results  in  a  literary  and  esthetic  educa¬ 
tion.  Greek  literature,  in  particular,  has  one  advantage  that 
can  not  be  disputed;  it  is  an  original  literature  in  a  unicpie 
sense,  in  comparison  with  which  all  European  literatures  are 
imitations  at  first  or  at  second  hand ;  and,  therefore,  work  with 
it  is  adapted  in  an  unusual  degree  to  lead  the  student  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  literary  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  acknowledge,  if  we  are  honest 
with  ourselves,  that  the  difference  between  the  actual  and  the 
possible,  in  just  this  particular,  has  always  remained  a  very 
considerable  one.  For  those  gymnasial  students  who  fail  in 
the  struggle  with  the  languages  even  in  the  elementary  stage, 
and  for  that  reason  do  not  reach  a  free  and  vital  understanding 
of  content  and  much  less  of  literary  form,  and  for  whom  the 
old  writers,'  above  all  the  Greeks,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
subject  of  a  more  or  less  laborious  and  distasteful  “  prepara¬ 
tion  ” — for  such  students  the  gain  in  intellectual,  historical, 
and  literary  culture  will  always  remain  very  modest.  Indeed, 
if  for  all  who  have  past  thru  the  fonns  of  the  Gymnasien 
the  classics  had  raised  the  standards  of  value  in  literary  mat¬ 
ters,  as  they  have  the  power  to  do,  our  literature  and  our  the¬ 
ater  would  certainly  present  a  different  aspect  from  what  they 
do  at  present.  Or  can  it  be  denied  that  to  a  large  e.xtent 
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mere  speculation  in  the  need  for  amusement  of  the  lowest  sort 
has  been  and  still  is  in  control  in  these  fields,  and  is  in  control 
just  because  such  pleasures  meet  the  taste,  not  of  the  masses 
who  seek  rather  the  serious,  the  powerful,  and  the  exciting,  but 
of  the  “  educated  ”  public  ? 

Likewise,  the  deepening  of  the  historical  insight,  as  it  may 
be  gained  by  a  study  of  the  classics,  has,  if  we  will  be  honest, 
remained  very  slight  for  many  who  have  graduated  from  the 
Gymnasium,  certainly  for  the  large  number  who  along  with 
their  diploma  have  forever  laid  away  the  literature  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  With  reference  to  the  history  of  scientific  thought,  for 
example,  have  our  doctors  and  scientists,  and  perhaps  even  the 
bulk  of  our  jurists  and  theologians  as  well,  taken  with  them 
from  the  school  even  a  presentiment  of  the  treasures  that  are 
here  to  be  found?  I  fear  that,  should  they  glance  into  the 
recently  published  Greek  reader  by  von  Wilamowitz,  most  of 
them  would  be  overcome  by  a  feeling  of  what  “  they  did  not 
have  ”  in  school,  for  even  Aristotle  himself,  who  with  his  ideas 
held  sway  over  twenty  centuries,  is  hardly  more  than  a  name 
for  most  of  those  who  have  completed  the  regular  course. 

Accordingly,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  deceive  ourselves  and  to 
ascribe  to  the  gymnasial  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages 
results  which  scholars  obtain  only  thru  lifelong  labor  with  the 
classics,  and  if  we  take  into  account  only  what  the  average 
graduate  gets  from  such  study  in  the  formation  of  character 
and  in  the  education  of  the  spiritual  powers,  then  we  will  have 
to  deal  with  more  modest  results  than  the  eloquent  humanists 
are  wont  to  depict;  and  we  will  not  speak  of  the  many  who, 
passing  thru  the  lower  grades  only,  were  compelled  by  the  old 
regulations  to  learn  the  bare  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar,  in  futuram  oblivionem. 

Let  us  now  compare  this  with  what  the  realistic  schools 
offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  ancient  languages.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  attained  a  far  greater  ease  in  the  use  of  modern 
languages;  for  on  the  whole  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Real- 
school  graduate  masters  French  and  English  better  than  the 
gymnasial  graduate,  even  better  than  the  latter  masters  the  an¬ 
cient  languages.  Even  if  we  assume  no  very  great  facility  in 
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oral  and  written  usage  ( for,  in  spite  of  the  increased  value  re¬ 
cently  placed  upon  it  officially,  this  has  as  a  rule  remained 
quite  mediocre  and  considerably  below  the  standard  of  real 
facility),  the  greater  ease  and  certainty  in  reading,  especially 
in  the  case  of  English,  is  assuredly  not  to  be  lightly  valued. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  gymnasial  student  could  quickly  learn 
this  language,  if  it  were  necessary;  and  so  he  could,  but  if  we 
take  account  not  of  what  might  be  or  should  be,  but  of  what 
actually  is,  it  still  remains  true  that  in  the  end  the  average  Real- 
school  graduate,  either  as  student  or  in  after  life,  takes  up  an 
English  or  French  book  somewhat  more  easily,  while  a  gymna¬ 
sial  graduate  drops  it  more  easily  because  his  knowledge  of  the 
language  is  less  adequate. 

That  a  closer  study  of  French  and  English  literature  in 
school,  and  later,  is  of  great  importance  for  literary  and  lin¬ 
guistic  training,  should  least  of  all  in  Germany  remain  open 
to  doubt.  Every  one  knows,  to  cite  but  one  instance,  what 
great  weight  Goethe  ascribed  among  the  factors  in  his  educa¬ 
tion  to  Shakspere  and  the  French  writers.  With  reference  in 
particular  to  rhetorical  and  literary  training, — certainty  in  the 
composition  of  a  complete  whole  and  ability  to  express  one’s 
thoughts  clearly  and  forcefully, — the  extended  reading  of  such 
eminent  authors  as  are  furnished  by  French  and  English  lit¬ 
erature  will  not  remain  without  its  good  effects,  especially  for 
one  who  has  a  talent  for  such  things;  and  this  is  all  the  more 
true,  since  ability  to  read  intelligently  and  with  appreciation 
is  more  easily  attained  here  than  in  the  case  of  the  ancient 
writers.  The  ancient  languages  are  praised  for  their  educa¬ 
tive  power  because  they  differ  more  widely  from  the  modern 
languages  in  respect  to  etymology  and  syntax  than  do  the 
latter  from  each  other.  And  so  it  is :  the  divergence  certainly 
increases  the  difficulty  of  the  tasks  and  thus  also  increases  their 
educative  power.  But  the  other  side  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  on’this  account  the  attainment  of  certainty  and  complete¬ 
ness  in  comprehension  is  at  the  same  time  rendered  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  This  applies  to  writing  as  well  as  to  reading  the  foreign 
tongue.  There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  a  certain  skill  in 
e.xpression  and  in  literary  style  is  attained  more  easily  in  a 
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modem  language  than  in  Latin.  Of  course,  so  long  as  students 
learned  nothing  else  in  school  than  Latin  composition,  they 
attained  some  skill  therein ;  but  now,  on  account  of  the  limited 
place  left  for  these  exercises,  the  student  seldom  gains  there¬ 
from  a  pleasurable  sense  of  power. 

Finally,  for  all  who  are  open-minded,  it  needs  no  demon¬ 
stration  to  show  that  for  the  majority  of  our  students,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  learned  professions,  the  scientific  literature  of 
those  nations  who  live  and  labor  with  us  in  science  is,  to  say 
the  least,  no  less  important  than  the  scientific  literature  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  For  a  large  part  of  our  scholars  to¬ 
day  the  scientific  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
might  just  about  as  well  not  exist;  our  medical  and 
scientific  students  no  longer  study  the  works  of  Hippoc¬ 
rates  and  Galen,  of  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy.  And  it  is  about 
the  same  with  a  large  part  of  our  jurists  and  theologians,  at 
least  after  the  state  e.xaminations.  But  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  desires  to  retain  any  sort  of  living  relationship  with 
science,  can  refuse  to  read,  at  least  occasionally,  an  English 
or  a  French  book  or  article?  And  this  applies  to  all  fields 
alike,  the  mathematical-scientific,  the  philological-historical, 
and  the  philosophical. 

There  was  a  time  when  conditions  were  otherwise.  Four 
hundred  years  ago,  yes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the 
ancients  and  especially  the  newly  discovered  Greeks  were  the 
teachers  of  all  nations  in  all  the  sciences.  Today  this  is  no- 
longer  true.  Modern  science  and  philosophy  have  become  in¬ 
dependent,  the  ancient  has  become  historical;  and  this  is  the 
fruit,  exprest  in  a  formula,  of  the  scientific  work  of  the 
last  four  centuries,  in  which  all  the  civilized  nations  have  had 
their  part.  The  result  is  that  the  mastery  of  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages  is  no  more,  as  fonnerly,  the  first  necessity  for  entrance 
upon  scientific  study,  and  conversely,  the  mastery  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  languages  has  become,  for  him  who  wishes  to  work  in 
science,  more  and  more  an  indispensable  requirement. 

To  the  foregoing  let  me  add  that  dispensing  with  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  ancient  languages  need  not  imply  dispensing  also  with 
the  study  of  ancient  literature.  By  intelligent  use  of  translations 
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a  familiarity  with  ancient  life  and  thought  may  be  obtained 
which  need  not  fall  behind  that  obtained  by  the  gymnasial 
student  thru  his  study  of  the  languages,  and  which  may,  in¬ 
deed,  surpass  it,  if  in  the  latter  case  the  study  is  confined  to  a 
bare  process  of  spelling-out  and  translating  a  few  extracts.  I 
repeat  what  I  have  often  said  before,  to  read  the  Greeks  in 
their  own  tongue  is  better  than  to  read  them  in  translation, 
but  to  read  them  in  translation  is  better  than  to  get  merely  the 
words  or  in  the  end  to  leave  them  unread.  Indeed  this  is  the 
principle  that  we  really  do  act  upon,  for  how  many  graduates 
have  read  all  of  Thucydides  or  the  great  dialogues  of  Plato? 
If  in  the  study  of  history  the  AVfl/-school  graduate  should  be 
led  to  read  Thucydides  and  Tacitus — to  read  them,  that  is,  as 
a  whole,  to  work  with  them  and  make  abstracts  of  them — he 
would  certainly  gain  therefrom  a  very  valuable  addition  to  his 
literary  as  well  as  historical  training.  And  what  prevents 
Plato  and  Aristotle  from  being  read  and  from  yielding  the 
fruit  which  they  are  still  capable  of  yielding  to-day,  but  the 
superstition  that  nothing  can  be  learned  from  translations? 
What  did  not  the  ancients  mean  to  such  a  man  as  Frederick 
the  Great?  He  understood  not  a  syllable  of  Greek  or  Latin, 
but  he  read  the  classics  not  by  single  lines,  as  our  pupils  are 
all  too  much  inclined  to  do,  but  by  whole  books,  as  any  one 
reads  who  is  concerned  with  the  subject-niatter  and  not  merely 
with  the  words. 

The  second  field  in  which  the  realistic  schools  find  their  rela¬ 
tive  strength  is  the  instruction  in  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences.  These  schools,  and  above  all  the  Obcrrcalschnlc,  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  the  students  of  the  upper  classes  to  relatively  in¬ 
dependent  work,  and  they  will  no  doubt  be  better  able  to  do 
this  in  the  future  than  heretofore. 

The  significance  of  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences 
for  our  civilization  does  not  need  to  be  mentioned  in  detail. 
All  the  world  knows  that  the  whole  organization  of  the  life  of 
the  present  rests  upon  the  sciences  of  nature  and  of  natural 
forces,  and  that  a  nation  which  falls  behind  in  these  things 
drops  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  leading  nations.  It  is  well 
known  how  much  the  German  nation,  in  particular,  owes  to 
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these  sciences  and  to  the  development  of  scientific  and  technical 
education.  By  this  means  Germany  has  been  enabled  to  join 
in  the  great  advance  which  Western  peoples  have  made  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  it  is  not  surpassed  in  any  branch  of  the  technical  indus¬ 
tries,  while  in  some  it  holds  the  undisputed  lead. 

There  was  a  time,  and  it  lies  not  a  half-century  behind  us, 
wdien  this  relation  of  science  to  life  and  to  technical  pursuits 
was  held  up  as  a  reproach.  In  all  the  gymnasial  programs  of 
the  fifties  one  can  find  declamations  against  that  base  utilita¬ 
rianism  which  sought  to  recommend  a  subject  by  pointing  out 
the  usefulness  of  such  knowledge  for  life.  The  period  of 
these  often  incredibly  dreary  and  foolish  denunciations  is  past; 
the  scientific  and  technical  studies  and  institutions  stand  in 
well-deser\'ed  favor,  which  here  and  there  perhaps  tends  to 
over-valuation;  the  increased  expenditures  of  the  state  are 
willingly  met;  the  technical  high  schools  are  being  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  universities,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps 
even  placed  above  them.  As  for  the  younger  generation,  nu¬ 
merous  signs  are  in  evidence  that  their  participation  and  in¬ 
terest  are  passing  over  from  the  literary  to  the  technical  and 
scientific  side :  bicycles  and  iron-clads,  world-records  and 
world-empire,  these  seem  the  important  matters;  what  is  their 
Hecuba  ? 

The  older  generation,  and  I  have  long  had  to  count  myself 
as  belonging  to  it,  finds  it  rather  difficult  to  adjust  itself  to  this 
change  of  values.  The  momentous  question  inevitably  rises 
to  our  lips:  “What  profiteth  it  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?”  But  how  can  it  be  helped? 
Every  age  and  every  new  generation  sets  its  own  tasks  for 
itself.  W'e  did  this,  and  we  will  not  dispute  the  right  of  the 
coming  generation  to  do  the  same.  And  in  opposition  to 
such  ill-humored  and  carping  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  old 
gymnasial  pedagogy,  there  is  finally  this  to  be  said :  the  natural 
sciences  and  technical  studies  also  have  a  part  in  the  spiritual 
life  of  man,  and  thus  come  within  the  sphere  of  humanistic 
education;  just  as  man  is  a  part  of  nature,  using  the  word  in 
the  all-inclusive  sense  of  the  Greeks,  so  the  knowledge  and  the 
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mastery  of  nature  are  a  part  of  the  essential  functions  of  the 
human  mind.  And  think  of  the  debt  the  modem  spirit  owes 
to  the  natural  sciences  for  the  concept  of  universal  evolution, 
for  the  basal  principles  of  a  definite  world-view,  the  basal  con¬ 
cepts  of  a  construction  of  reality,  and  for  clearly  establishing 
the  idea  of  conformity  to  law,  i.  e.,  the  rationality  of  the  whole 
of  reality  and  the  release  from  the  ghostly  cosmology  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  horror  of  nature  has  disappeared  since 
science  taught  us  to  see  in  it  the  element  of  the  logical  which 
is  so  closely  akin  to  the  spiritual.  And  why  should  not  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  methods  and  the  work  of  these  sciences  have 
a  value  in  training  the  youthful  spirit,  in  aiding  him  to  gain 
a  right  attitude  toward  reality,  and  in  developing  at  the  same 
time  his  intellectual  powers?  A  new  idealism  may  also  grow 
up  in  this  soil,  an  idealism  of  the  creative  deed,  which  shall 
have  its  justification  and  its  worth  no  less  than  the  idealism  of 
speculation  to  which  a  literary  and  esthetic  era  has,  perhaps, 
given  an  e.xcessive  valuation. 

Finally,  I  am  convinced  that  for  general  intellectual  culture 
the  humanistic  studies,  instruction  in  languages  and  literature, 
in  history  and  religion,  will  always  indeed  occupy  the  first 
place,  as  they  really  do  even  in  our  realistic  schools;  but  I  am 
also  convinced  that  intensive  work  with  the  natural  sciences 
and  with  mathematics  may  attain  great  significance  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  intellectual  and  of  the  spiritual  powers,  and 
will  attain  such  significance  for  all  who  thru  instruction  can  be 
incited  to  independent  effort. 

Furthermore,  this  instruction  will  not  remain  without  fruit 
for  the  education  of  the  moral  life  as  well.  I  am  reminded 
above  all  of  the  fact  that  mathematics  and  natural  sciences 
demand  and  bring  about  the  subordination  of  subjective  ca¬ 
price  to  objective  norms.  In  historical  matters,  in  literary  and 
linguistic  questions,  there  always  remains  a  large  place  for  in¬ 
dividual  opinions  and  uncontrollable  emotional  judgments. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  from  time  immemorial  these 
fields  have  been  the  home  of  dogmatism  and  caprice,  of  wran¬ 
gling  and  strife.  Mathematics  and  natural  science  train 
the  mind  to  self-control,  and  thereby  make  it  capable  of  work- 
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ing  in  peace  and  unity  with  others.  Goethe  once  said  {Con¬ 
versations  zvith  Muller,  p.  46)  with  reference  to  astronomy 
that  it  was  of  such  value  to  him  “  because  it  is  the  only  science 
that  rests  upon  universally  accepted  principles  and  therefore 
makes  progress  continually  and  with  absolute  certainty.  Sep¬ 
arated  by  land  and  sea  the  astronomers,  those  most  sociable 
of  all  hermits,  communicate  the  elements  of  their  science  to 
each  other  and  can  build  further  upon  them  as  upon  a  rock.” 
Something  similar  is  surely  true  of  this  whole  field  of  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge.  In  philology  and  history,  in  theology  and 
philosophy,  in  literature  and  art,  are  found  eternal  and  unend¬ 
ing  contention;  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  peace 
and  unity,  and  friendly  cooperation  of  individuals  and  of  na¬ 
tions. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  must  be  to  hold  fast  to  the  ideal 
of  humanistic  culture,  but,  following  the  general  evolution,  to 
draw  the  circle  of  the  means  employed  a  little  larger.  The  an¬ 
cient  languages  are  for  the  twentieth  century  no  longer  what 
they  were  for  the  sixteenth  nor  yet  the  eighteenth;  the  school 
which  does  not  shape  life  but  serves  it,  could  not  and  dared 
not  longer  hesitate  to  adjust  itself  to  the  changed  conditions. 
If  the  new  order  of  things  gives  to  individuals  greater  freedom 
to  pursue,  with  different  gifts,  different  paths,  it  will  also 
serve  the  ends  of  personal  culture.  Not  zvhat  one  does,  I  re¬ 
peat  in  conclusion,  but  hozv  one  does  it — that  is,  \vith  his  whole 
soul — is  the  essential  thing  in  education. 

May  the  three  forms  of  higher  schools,  as  a  result,  compete 
in  all  good  and  useful  works,  but  above  all  in  this,  in  leading 
their  pupils  to  freer,  more  independent  efforts.  Self-activity 
alone  forms  the  inner  man. 

Friedrich  Paulsen 


Berlin,  Germany 
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EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION  IN  1905  ‘ 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  there  were  re¬ 
ported  fro!ii  the  41  states  and  territories  holding  legislative 
sessions  367  acts  affecting  the  conduct  and  administration  of 
schools  and  colleges  and  34  affecting  licenses  and  examinations 
for  entrance  to  the  professions.  The  great  majority  of  these 
acts  were  of  local  significance,  or  in  the  nature  of  amendments 
correcting  defects  in  existing  statutes,  such  as  levying  of  taxes^ 
apportionment  of  moneys,  investment  of  school  funds,  dispo¬ 
sition  of  bonds,  sale  of  public  lands  for  school  purposes,  etc. 
Many,  however,  were  of  far-reaching  effect,  and  marked  gen¬ 
uine  progress  in  the  development  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  most  noteworthy  inference  is  the  great  similarity  ex¬ 
isting  between  statutes  of  different  states,  again  demonstrating 
the  fact,  if  it  be  not  now  universally  conceded,  that  we  have 
practically,  in  spite  of  our  political  subdivisions,  a  national 
system  of  education.  It  is  true  that’  some  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  not  as  advanced  in  educational  requirements  as  others, 
owing  to  the  later  development  of  popular  education,  to  the 
recent  settlement  of  the  country,  or  to  other  causes;  but  where 
a  law  is  passed  affecting  any  of  the  important  divisions  of 
educational  policy  it  is  almost  invariably  based  on  similar  laws 
in  other  states  where  experience  and  common  consent  have 
proved  its  worth. 

This  similarity  is  attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  and  to  the  National  Educational 
Association.  The  former  by  its  carefully  prepared  reports  on 
every  phase  of  education,  with  its  incidental  advice  and  com¬ 
ments,  has  come  to  be  considered  an  authority  on  the  methods 
best  adapted  to  the  training  of  American  children.  The  latter, 
by  its  annual  meetings  bringing  together  the  educati<Mial  lead¬ 
ers  from  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union,  has  become  a 
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common  ground  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  for  the  discussion 
of  questions  of  administration  and  general  policy,  and  even 
for  the  adoption  of  similar  methods  to  be  tried  by  mutual 
agreement  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Another  noteworthy  inference  of  the  year's  legislation  is 
the  growth  of  the  idea  that  public  education  is  the  constitu¬ 
tional  and  inalienable  right  of  every  child,  before  which  family 
conditions  and  even  parental  control  must  give  way.  That 
the  state  may  assert  as  paramount  its  right  to  insist  that  every 
future  citizen  receive  a  certain  degree  of  training  is  the  basis 
of  a  statute  in  nearly  every  state  of  the  Union. 

School  codes — The  states  which  have  materially  amended 
their  school  codes  are  Texas,  North  Carolina,  Washington, 
North  Dakota,  Maine,  and  Oklahoma. 

The  Texas  act  ('05,  ch.  124)  provides  for  a  more  efficient 
system  of  public  free  schools,  defines  the  duties  of  state  officers, 
fixes  salaries  and  penalties,  provides  for  raising  and  apportion¬ 
ing  funds,  and  in  general  creates  a  code  for  the  administration 
of  all  school  affairs. 

North  Carolina  (’05,  ch.  533)  amends  previous  laws  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  public  schools,  defines  the  powers  of  the  State  Su¬ 
perintendent  and  of  county  superintendents,  designates  the 
branches  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  the  grades  of 
certificates  necessary  for  the  licensing  of  teachers. 

Washington  (’05,  ch.  56,  142)  fixes  qualifications  for  dep¬ 
uty  superintendents,  provides  for  special  certificates  for  teach¬ 
ing  of  kindergarten,  music,  and  languages,  amends  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  reference  to  the  apportionment  of  school  moneys, 
and  fixes  the  procedure  for  school  district  elections,  particu¬ 
larly  in  reference  to  change  of  boundaries  in  school  districts. 

North  Dakota  ('05,  ch.  100)  fixes  the  qualifications  and 
salary  of  county  superintendents  of  schools,  amends  procedure- 
in  the  payment  of  institute  funds,  and  also  amends  the  Revised 
Code  in  reference  to  those  who  may  be  exempt  from  compul¬ 
sory  attendance. 

Maine  (’05,  ch.  48)  amends  the  school  code;  stating  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  school  funds  shall  be  used,  and  designates  the* 
duties  of  superintendent  and  school  committees. 


Oklalionia  (’05,  ch.  33)  amends  article  i  of  the  public 
school  law  relating  to  the  consolidation  of  school  districts  and 
fixes  the  procedure  therefor. 

Georgia  (’05,  p.  425)  provides  for  the  creation  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  local  tax  district  schools  and  for  the  levying  and  col¬ 
lection  of  local  tax  by  counties  for  educational  purposes. 

Florida  (’05,  ch.  ii)  provides  for  12  consecutive  school 
years  of  instruction  in  the  public  free  schools  of  the  state,  des¬ 
ignates  how  each  grade  shall  be  known,  enumerates  the  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given,  and  provides  for  ap¬ 
propriations  for  maintenance  of  high  schools. 

California  (’05,  ch.  185)  amends  section  1532  of  the  Politi¬ 
cal  Code  relating  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  defines  in  detail  the  powers  and  duties  of  that  officer. 

Cities — The  two  most  important  acts  in  relation  to  city 
school  systems  are  those  affecting  the  city  of  Philadelphia  (Pa. 
’05,  ch.  186)  and  the  city  of  Boston  (Mass.  ’05,  ch.  349). 
The  Philadelphia  bill  is  drawn  upon  lines  which  are  now  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  sound  in  the  administration  of  educational  policies 
of  cities  and  contains  many  of  the  principles  or  provisions 
which  are  incorporated  in  the  school  laws  of  New  York  City, 
Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis.  The  main  provisions  of  the  law  are 
as  follows : 

( 1 )  A  5-mill  tax  for  both  the  immediate  and  prospect¬ 
ive  needs  of  the  schools,  which  will  insure  a  sum  under 
which  the  development  of  the  city  system  will  Ije  rapid  and 
effective. 

(2)  The  minimizing  of  the  powers  of  the  sectional  boards 
and  the  consequent  lessening  of  the  influence  of  the  local  ward 
heeler  ^nd  the  politician.  The  retention  of  these  ward  divi¬ 
sions  was  a  concession  to  obtain  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  abolished  in  the  near  future. 

(3)  The  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  large  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
While  this  is  logically  unsound  in  that  it  combines  judicial  and 
administrative  functions,  it  is  probably  a  better  plan  at  the 
present  time  in  Philadelphia  than  the  plan  of  election  by  popu¬ 
lar  vote. 
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(4)  Reduction  of  the  size  of  the  board  from  42  to  21,  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  a  still  smaller  board  would  do  better 
service. 

Many  minor  provisions  such  as  the  definite  fixing  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  the  centralizing  of  powers  and  duties,  the  appointment 
of  responsible  heads  of  executive  departments,  etc.,  are  incor¬ 
porated.  The  most  serious  omissions  are  the  failure  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  strict  merit  system  for  the  appointment  and  promotion 
■of  teachers,  and  some  indefiniteness  in  regard  to  the  powers 
and  duties  which  surround  the  office  of  superintendent.  Most 
of  these  errors  or  omissions  can  be  remedied  by  the  first  board 
of  education,  provided  a  progressive  and  broad-minded  board 
is  appointed.  The  general  effect  of  the  bill — while  it  may  not 
warrant  the  enthusiastic  praise  bestowed  by  one  critic  that  it 
places  the  school  system  of  Philadelphia  50  years  in  advance — 
is  to  give  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a  rational  and  defensible 
school  system  in  line  with  modern  educational  policies,  and  a 
basis  for  thoro  and  effective  reorganization. 

In  April,  1905,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an 
act  reorganizing  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  which  will 
undoubtedly  have  a  radical  effect  on  the  administration  of 
school  affairs  in  that  city.  The  act  is  very  short  and  substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  presen't  School  Committee  of  25  a  committee  of  5, 
and  bestows  upon  the  latter  all  the  powers,  privileges,  duties, 
and  obligations  devolving  upon  the  present  committee.  The 
success  of  this  law  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  personnel  of 
the  board. 

The  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (’05,  ch.  608)  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  retirement  fund  for  pensioning  retired 
school-teachers. 

Wisconsin  (’05,  ch.  273)  amended  the  school  law  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  members  of  the  board  of  education  in  cities  of  the  first 
class,  fixing  their  qualifications,  eligibility,  and  privileges,  and 
also  fixed  the  duties  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  and  the 
secretary  of  the  board. 

Utah  (’05,  ch.  40)  provided  that  the  members  of  the  board 
of  education  in  cities  shall  fix  the  compensation  to  be  received 
for  their  services  at  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $100  a  year. 
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Counties — A  notable  feature  of  the  year’s  legislation  is  the 
general  revision  of  statutes  relative  to  the  duties,  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  qualifications  of  county  commissioners.  There 
seems  to  be  a  growth  of  feeling  that  a  county,  or  some  por¬ 
tion  thereof,  is  a  better  unit  for  supervisory  purposes  than  a 
town. 

Nebraska  (’05,  ch.  134)  provides  that  no  person  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  who  does  not 
hold  at  least  a  first  grade  certificate  in  force  at  the  time  of  his 
election. 

Indiana  (’05,  ch.  163)  provides  that  no  person  shall  hold 
the  office  of  county  superintendent  unless  he  holds  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  enumerated  state  licenses. 

North  Dakota  (’05,  ch.  too)  provides  that  no  person  shall 
be  qualified  for  the  office  of  county  superintendent  where  the 
salary  is  over  $1000  a  year  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  some 
reputable  normal  school  or  higher  institution  of  learning,  or 
who  does  not  hold  a  state  normal  or  state  professional  cer¬ 
tificate,  and  who  has  not  had  at  least  three  years’  successful 
experience  in  teaching  in  the  state. 

California  (’05,  ch.  402)  amends  the  section  of  the  Political 
Code  in  reference  to  the  duties  of  county  superintendents  and 
enumerates  their  powers  and  liabilities. 

Wisconsin  (’05,  ch.  518)  amends  the  law  in  reference  to 
county  superintendents  with  reference  to  their  salaries,  ex¬ 
penses,  and  bonds.  The  same  state  (’05,  ch.  105)  requires  the 
county  superintendent  to  hold  annually  at  least  one  school 
board  convention  in  his  district  for  the  purpose  of  consulta¬ 
tion,  advice,  and  instruction  upon  matters  pertaining  to  the 
management  of  the  schools.  Each  member  present  is  allowed 
$2  and  mileage  for  expenses. 

Oregon  (’05,  ch.  3)  defines  the  duties  and  requirements  and 
fi.xes  the  compensation  of  county  school  superintendents  and 
specifies  their  powers  in  relation  to  apportionment  of  school 
moneys,  certification  of  teachers,  holding  of  teachers’  insti¬ 
tutes,  and  rendering  of  reports. 

New  Jersey  (’05,  ch.  269)  raises  the  salaries  of  county  su¬ 
perintendents  to  $2000. 
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Kansas  (’05,  ch.  229)  revises  the  scale  of  salaries  to  be  paid 
county  superintendents. 

Illinois  amends  section  27  of  the  act  of  1872,  grading  county 
superintendents’  salaries  in  accordance  with  their  services  in 
counties  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class. 

Michigan  (’05,  ch.  148)  amends  the  act  fixing  the  duties  of 
the  county  commissioners. 

Utah  (’05,  ch.  107)  provides  for  county  school  districts  of 
the  first  class,  placing  them  upon  the  same  basis  of  administra¬ 
tion  as  school  districts  in  cities  of  the  second  class. 

Rural  schools — The  consolidation  of  country  schools  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  popular  favor,  and  the  recent  movement  for  in¬ 
struction  in  the  elements  of  agriculture  in  rural  schools  is  a 
strong  additional  argument  in  its  favor.  The  larger  the 
school  the  better  the  equipment  for  teaching  agriculture,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  the  greater  the  chance  of  securing  a 
teacher  who  is  fitted  to  give  instruction. 

Minnesota  (’05,  ch.  326)  provides  an  optional  plan  for 
counties  to  consolidate  rural  schools  and  to  transport  pupils 
at  public  expense. 

Wisconsin  (’05,  ch.  54)  provides  for  a  tax  for  transporting 
children  to  and  from  school,  limiting  the  life  of  any  one  con¬ 
tract  or  agreement  to  a  period  of  three  years. 

Oklahoma  (’05,  ch.  33,  art.  14)  provides,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  from  one  district  to 
another. 

Vermont  (’05,  ch.  36)  amends  the  statute  relating  to  the 
conveying  of  scholars  to  public  schools. 

Maine  (’05,  ch.  55)  amends  the  former  statute  so  that 
school  committees  of  two  or  more  towns  having  under  their 
care  and  custody  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  20  nor  more 
than  50  schools  may  unite  in  the  employment  of  a  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools,  provided  this  has  been  authorized  by  a  vote  of 
the  towns  at  a  regular  or  special  town  meeting. 

Wisconsin  (’05,  ch.  499)  authorizes  the  State  Superintend¬ 
ent  to  appoint  a  competent  person  to  act  as  an  inspector  of 
rural  schools.  Said  inspector  receives  an  annual  salary  of 
$2000  and  all  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 
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Minnesota  (’05,  ch.  296)  amends  various  laws  in  relation 
to  qualification  of  teachers  in  rural  schools  and  apportionment 
of  moneys  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

Utah  (’05,  ch.  121)  provides  a  source  of  revenue  for  com¬ 
mon  school  districts  where  the  revenue  from  the  state,  county, 
and  district  school  tax  is  insufficient. 

Funds — West  Virginia  (’05.  ch.  42)  amends  prior  acts  re¬ 
lating  to  sales  of  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund,  pre¬ 
scribing  the  manner  in  which  suits  for  sale  of  school  lands  are 
to  be  brought,  who  are  to  be  joined  as  defendants,  etc. 

Vermont  (’04,  ch.  42)  takes  a  step  toward  the  creation  of 
a  pennanent  common  school  fund  by  appointing  a  commission 
to  fully  investigate  the  sources  of  funds  and  endowments  in 
other  states  and  report  their  findings  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Vermont,  which  is  to  meet  in  October,  1906,  together  with  a 
bill  for  the  consideration  of  said  assembly. 

Certification  and  training  of  teachers — The  care  with  which 
the  licensing  of  teachers  for  public  school  service  is  observed 
seems  to  be  increasing  thruout  the  country.  Every  state  has 
statutes  governing  the  qualification  and  certification  of  teach¬ 
ers,  and  these  are  being  amended  year  by  year  so  as  to  insure 
a  competent  and  trained  teaching  service. 

South  Dakota  (’05,  ch.  99)  provides  for  two  professional 
certificates,  to  be  known  as  the  state  certificate  and  the  life  di¬ 
ploma,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  earned. 

North  Dakota  (’05,  ch.  107)  amends  the  school  code  pro¬ 
viding  for  life  professional  certificates  and  first  and  second 
class  state  certificates  and  fixes  clearly  qualifications  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  various  grades  of  certificates. 

Nebraska,  (’05,  ch.  135)  provides  a  more  uniform  system 
for  the  certification  of  teachers  and  repeals  various  sections  of 
the  fonner  code  rel.xting  thereto.  The  certificates  issued  by 
authority  of  the  state  are  divided  into  three  principal  classes, 
namely,  state  certificates,  county  certificates,  and  city  certifi¬ 
cates.  Each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  various  classes  and  the 
qualifications  and  penalties  for  each  set  forth. 

Washington  (’05,  ch.  85)  amends  the  code  relative  to  nor¬ 
mal  schools  and  the  training  of  teachers  therein. 
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Vermont  (’04,  ch.  33)  provides  for  special  certificates  for 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  singing,  drawing,  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  subjects  in  secondary  schools. 

Tennessee  (’05,  ch.  21 1)  provides  that  whereas  the  trustees 
of  the  Peabody  fund  have  resolved  to  apply  $1,000,000  of  the 
capital  of  said  fund  to  the  establishment  at  Nashville  of  a  col¬ 
lege  for  higher  education  of  white  teachers,  to  be  known  as  the 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  tlie  state  appropriate 
$250,000  for  the  use  of  said  college,  payable  $25,000  annually 
for  ten  years,  provided  the  other  conditions  mentioned  in  the 
deed  of  gift  be  fully  carried  out. 

Compulsory  education — More  statutes  affecting  this  import¬ 
ant  question  were  passed  than  on  any  other  phase  of  school 
policy.  These  statutes  were  usually  in  the  fonn  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  already  existing  statutes,  and  particularly  in  reference 
to  penalties  for  evasion  of  the  law,  more  clearly  defining  the 
duties  of  truant  officers  and  extending  the  ages  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  law. 

Massachusetts  (’05,  ch.  320)  provides  that  every  child  be¬ 
tween  7  and  14,  and  every  child  under  16  who  can  not  read  at 
sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  shall  attend  some  public  day  school  in  the  city  or  town 
in  which  they  reside,  subject  to  certain  exceptions. 

Michigan  (’05,  ch.  200)  revised  the  entire  statute  concern¬ 
ing  compulsory  education  and  fixed  the  duties  of  all  officers 
connected  therewith. 

Minnesota  (’05,  ch.  265)  raised  the  age  of  required  attend¬ 
ance  from  16  to  18  years. 

Missouri  passed  an  act  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right  of 
every  child  in  the  state  to  an  education  and  to  provide  for  tru¬ 
ant  or  parental  schools  and  attendance  officers  in  cities  of  10,- 
000  population  or  more. 

Nebraska  (’05,  ch.  140)  placed  the  ages  between  which 
compulsory  attendance  is  required  at  7  and  15  years. 

Tennessee  (’05,  ch.  483)  provided  for  enforcing  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children  in  the  counties  of  Union  and  Claiborne. 

Washington  (05,  ch.  162)  passed  a  law  relating  to  compul¬ 
sory  attendance  of  children  between  8  and  15,  specifying  the 
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prohibitions  of  employment,  the  duties  and  powers  of  attend¬ 
ance  officers,  district  clerks,  and  county  attorneys. 

Kansas  (’05,  ch.  384)  passed  an  act  requiring  deaf,  dumb, 
or  blind  children  between  7  and  21  to  be  sent  to  some  suitable 
school. 

High  schools — The  growth  of  high  schools  has  been  greater 
in  the  last  two  years  than  during  any  similar  period  since  1895. 
Four  hundred  and  thirty  schools  have  been  established  and  the 
increase  of  students  in  attendance  aggregates  43,595. 

Secondary  education  has  seemed  to  recede  from  its  two  ex¬ 
treme  positions  and  approach  a  more  common  ground.  The 
former  general  and  scholastic  courses  have  been  made  more 
practical,  and  the  practical  courses  that  have  heretofore  been 
somewhat  narrow  are  being  broadened  by  the  introduction  of 
cultural  subjects.  Much  of  the  legislation  of  the  past  year  has 
affected  secondary  education  and  has  been  largely  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  extending  high  school  privileges  to  inhabitants  of 
towns  and  rural  districts  where  high  schools  do  not  exist. 

Pennsylvania  (’05,  ch.  23)  provides  that  children  residing 
in  districts  in  which  no  public  high  school  is  maintained  may 
attend  a  high  school  in  some  other  district  and  the  cost  be 
met  by  moneys  raised  by  taxation  in  the  home  district. 

Vermont  (’04,  ch.  37)  provides  that  every  town  shall  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  a  high  school  or  furnish  higher  instruction 
for  advanced  pupils  in  accordance  with  certain  stated  provi¬ 
sions. 

Wyoming  (’05,  ch.  67)  provides  that  proceedings  may  be 
begun  for  the  organization  of  a  high  school  district  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  100  freeholders  and  that  upon  receipt  of  such  request 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  must  take  steps  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  district. 

California  '(’o5>  ch.  65)  authorizes  the  levying  of  a  state 
tax  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  high  schools  under 
definite  provisions  of  statute. 

New  Hampshire  (’05,  ch.  89)  provides  for  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  state  funds  for  high  school  tuition. 

North  Dakota  (’05,  ch.  24)  amends  the  Revised  Code  re¬ 
lating  to  state  aid  to  high  schools,  increasing  the  amount  for 
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schools  maintaining  a  four-years’  course,  decreasing  the 
amount  to  schools  maintaining  a  three-years’  course,  and  re¬ 
pealing  the  provisions  for  schools  maintaining  a  two-years’ 
course.  This  is  in  line  with  the  policy  of  New  York  and  many 
other  states  to  place  high  schools  and  academies  upon  a  four- 
years’  basis. 

New  Hampshire  (’05,  ch.  19)  also  legislates  on  this  same 
point  by  enacting  that  by  the  term  “  high  school  ”  or  “  acad¬ 
emy  ”  is  understood  a  school  having  at  least  one  course  of  not 
less  than  four  years. 

An  interesting  decision  affecting  public  high  schools  has  re¬ 
cently  been  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas.  Under 
the  authority  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Kansas  Legislature  the 
board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Lawrence  passed  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  all  pupils  attending  the  high  school  should  be 
required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $2.50  a  temi,  and  authorized 
the  city  superintendent  of  schools  to  expel  from  school  all 
children  then  attending  who  refused  to  pay  such  tuition  fee. 
Upon  certain  children’s  refusing  to  pay  the  fee  they  were  ex¬ 
pelled  from  school,  and  an  action  was  brought  by  their  parents 
for  their  reinstatement  on  the  ground  that  the  high  school 
being  a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the  state,  the 
act  authorizing  boards  of  education  to  charge  tuition  to  pupils 
resident  in  the  district  was  unconstitutional.  In  a  well-written 
and  able  decision,  Judge  Greene  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kan¬ 
sas  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  and  held,  first,  that  a  high 
school  grade  of  a  city  system  of  schools  is  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
mon  school  system ;  second,  that  the  term  “  common  schools  ” 
as  used  in  section  2,  article  6,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  state 
of  Kansas,  means  free  common  schools;  third,  that  that  part 
of  section  i,  chapter  224  of  the  Laws  of  1889  which  author¬ 
izes  cities  of  the  second  class  to  maintain  high  schools  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  collecting  a  tuition  fee  from  each  pupil,  violates 
the  Constitution,  and  is  therefore  void. 

Schoolbooks — Connecticut  (’05,  ch.  174)  requires  that  all 
towns  that  have  not  heretofore  done  so  shall  be  required  to 
vote  during  the  year  1905  upon  the  question  of  free  text¬ 
books. 
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Oklahoma  (’05,  eh.  33,  art.  ii)  passes  an  act  regulating  the 
sale  of  schoolbooks  and  special  supplies  and  providing  the  pen¬ 
alties  for  violating  the  same. 

North  Carolina  (’05,  ch.  707)  makes  an  appropriation  to 
promote  the  production  and  publication  of  schoolbooks  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  history,  literature,  or  government  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  for  use  in  the  public  schools  and  provides  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  for  the  examination  of  manuscripts. 

Missouri  (’05,  p.  302)  abolishes  the  School  Book  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Industrial  education — The  adjustment  which  the  schools  of 
the  country  are  endeavoring  to  make  in  order  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  tremendous  development  of  our  commerce  and 
of  our  industries,  makes  rai)id  progress  every  year,  and  much 
of  the  most  important  legislation  of  the  last  12  months  relates 
to  this  subject. 

Minnesota  (’05,  ch.  314)  provides  that  counties  may  appro¬ 
priate  $20,000  annually  for  .schools  of  agriculture  and  domes¬ 
tic  economy. 

Massachusetts  (’05,  r.  94))  provides  for  a  commission  to 
consider  the  needs  for  technical  education  in  the  different 
grades  of  industrial  skill  and  responsibility. 

Arizona  (’05.  ch.  20)  provides  that  in  all  school  districts 
within  the  territory  instruction  may  he  given  in  the  subjects  of 
manual  training  and  domestic  science. 

Wisconsin  (’05,  ch.  15S)  includes  “elements  of  agricul¬ 
ture  “  as  one  of  the  recpiired  studies  in  the  public  schools. 

Pennsylvania  (’05.  ch.  36)  extends  to  cities  of  the  third 
class  the  provisions  of  prior  laws  relative  to  central  hoards  of 
education  establishing  and  maintaining  .schools  for  instruction 
in  mechanical  arts  and  kindred  subjects. 

Mas.sachusetts  ('05.  ch.  448)  authorizes  the  city  of  Boston 
to  maintain  an  institution  to  he  known  as  the  Franklin  Union, 
which  shall  be  similar  to  the  Cooper  Union  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Miscellaneous — South  Dakota  (’05,  ch.  104)  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  officers  of  every  .school  district  in  the  state  to  plant 
trees  and  shrubs  on  the  school  grounds. 
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Pennsylvania  (’05,  ch.  41)  prohibits  experiments  upon  any 
living  creature  in  any  pulilic  scliool  of  the  state. 

Oklahoma  (’05,  ch.  33,  art.  12)  provides  for  moral  and  hu¬ 
mane  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  territory  and  also, 
prohibits  experiments  upon  any  living  creature  in  the  public 
schools. 

North  Dakota  (’05,  ch.  108)  requires  humane  treatment  of 
animals  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

New  jMexico  and  Oklahoma  passed  Hag  laws  requiring  the 
United  States  Hag  to  be  displayed  on  the  public  school  build¬ 
ings  when  the  schools  are  in  .session. 

Wiscon.sin  (  05,  ch.  373)  authorizes  .school  districts  and 
boards  of  education  to  organize  mutual  tire  and  toniado  in¬ 
surance  companies  for  the  insurance  of  public  school  buildings 
and  their  contents. 

Nebraska  (’05,  ch.  12)  recpiires  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  give  a  bond  for  $50,000.  This  is  one  of 
the  items  in  the  statute  fixing  the  amount  of  bonds  for  all  state 
officers. 

Vermont  (’04,  ch.  48)  provides  that  a  person  hohling  a  li¬ 
cense  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  or  any  person  con¬ 
nected  with  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquor,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  registered  pharmaci.sts,  shall  be  ineligible  to  the  oftice 
of  school  director,  school  superintendent,  or  any  other  oftice 
pertaining  to  the  management  of  the  pulilic  schools. 

Higher  education — Minnesota  (’05,  ch.  119)  dive.sts  the 
State  Board  of  Control  of  all  authority  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  State  University  and  the  state  normal  schools,  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  management  of  the  university  by  the  board  of 
regents  and  of  the  state  normal  .scIkioIs  by  the  normal  board. 

Utah  (’05,  ch.  133)  prescribes  and  limits  the  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  which  may  be  pursued  in  the  State  University. 

Illinois  by  an  act  approved  May  12,  1905,  provides  for  one 
scholarship  in  the  University  of  Illinois  for  each  county  in  the 
state  and  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  the  appointments 
shall  be  made. 

Professional  education — Material  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  last  two  years  in  establishing  legal  provisions  in  the  vari- 
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ous  states  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  professions  of  law, 
medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  surgery,  nurse  training,  and 
public  accounting.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  relatively 
uniform  standards  in  the  various  states  is  now  recognized  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  induce  legislative  action. ,  The  state  of  New  York 
leads  in  her  elaborate  code  governing  all  of  these  professions, 
and  the  laws  of  other  states  are  usually  based  upon  the  New 
York  statutes.  The  Southern  and  far  Western  States  are 
still  slow  to  act. 

In  law,  the  state  of  Missouri  has  established  a  state  board  of 
examiners  and  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  a  gram¬ 
mar  school  course. 

In  medicine,  reciprocity  provisions  for  indorsing  other  state 
licenses  have  been  passed  in  Georgia,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Wy¬ 
oming.  Medical  acts  have  been  revised  in  South  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 

In  dentistry,  state  boards  of  examiners  have  been  created  by 
Kentucky  and  Wyoming;  Mississippi  requires  high  school  edu¬ 
cation  or  its  equivalent  as  a  preliminary  to  the  examination. 

In  pharmacy.  New  York  has  made  eight  years  in  elementary 
schools  and  one  year  in  high  school  a  prerequisite  to  entering 
a  school  of  pharmacy.  Pennsylvania  has  become  the  second 
state  requiring  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  pharmacy  school 
for  admission  to  licensing  examinations. 

In  veterinary  medicine,  Maine  and  Missouri  have  estab¬ 
lished  state  boards  of  examiners  and  New  York  has  raised  the 
entrance  requirement  of  veterinary  colleges  to  a  four-years’ 
high  school  course,  or  its  equivalent,  placing  this  profession  on 
a  par  with  medicine  and  dentistry. 

In  nurse  training,  Maryland  has  created  a  state  board  of  ex¬ 
aminers,  and  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  course  and  di¬ 
ploma  from  a  training  school  is  required  for  registration. 

Howard  J.  Rogers 

Dki'artment  of  Education 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


VI 


THE  POSITION  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEK  IN 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

II  THE  VALUE  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEK  AS  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

The  criteria  by  which  the  educational  value  of  a  study  may 
be  estimated  are  not  the  same  for  the  different  periods  of  stu¬ 
dent  life,  nor  for  the  different  classes  of  subjects.  In  ad¬ 
vanced  professional  courses,  as  those  of  law  and  engineering, 
the  first  place  is  given  to  the  subjects  which  contribute  most 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  working  methods  and  of  the  data  that 
will  be  useful  in  the  practise  of  a  profession;  utility  is  the  para¬ 
mount  consideration.  As  we  descend  from  technical  training 
to  the  primary  grades,  a  consideration  of  the  usefulness  of  a 
particular  study  in  immediate  preparation  for  bread-winning 
becomes  of  less  and  less  weight;  in  elementary  education  those 
subjects  have  the  largest  value  as  educational  instruments 
which  open  the  mind  to  the  world,  bring  it  into  touch  with 
human  experience,  and  cultivate  mental  alertness  and  nimble¬ 
ness;  which  increase  the  power  of  concentration,  mold  the 
imagination  without  deadening  it,  stimulate  initiative  in 
thought  and  action,  and  develop  power  of  expression.  The 
goal  of  education  is  ultimately  the  general  good,  the  service 
of  society;  but  its  immediate  purpose  concerns  only  the  good 
of  the  individual,  whom  educational  processes  aim  to  bring  to 
self-discovery,  self-mastery,  and  self-direction. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  a  concomitant  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  process  becomes  increasingly  important  as  we  ascend 
from  lower  to  higher  grades  of  instruction;  but  of  greater 
value  than  the  knowledge  acquired,  in  the  period  of  adoles¬ 
cence  as  of  childhood,  are  first,  the  development  of  the  power 
to  absorb,  digest,  and  fructify  knowledge  thru  observation, 
comparison,  or  coordination,  and  generalization,  and  secondly, 
the  strengthening  of  the  moral  nature  thru  the  assimilation  of 
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ethical  concepts  and  the  stimulation  of  impulses  to  right  ac¬ 
tion.  The  details  of  the  content  of  instruction  at  any  stage 
may  be  eliminated,  leaving  only  general  impressions,  yet  the 
habits  of  thought,  largeness  of  view,  and  shaping  of  conduct 
gained  by  bringing  them  into  a  vitalizing  contact  with  the 
mind  may  so  equip  the  individual  for  the  solution  of  the  varied 
problems  of  life  that  he  will  bring  all  his  powers  into  exercise 
for  his  own  and  the  world’s  good. 

There  is  no  study  within  the  grasp  of  the  youthful  mind 
which  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  forceful  teacher  may 
not  be  made  fruitful  as  a  means  of  training.  Yet  all  subjects 
do  not  contribute  to  the  same  educational  ends,  nor  are  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  same  class,  as,  for  example,  the  foreign  languages, 
equally  effective  as  material  of  instruction.  Since  the  educa¬ 
tional  values  of  subjects  vary,  only  those  should  be  selected  for 
use  as  educational  instruments  at  any  period  of  training  which 
will  yield  the  largest  results  in  return  for  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort.  In  this  selection,  moreover,  there  must  be 
kept  in  view  not  only  the  age  and  degree  of  maturity 
of  the  pupil,  but  also  the  existence  of  differences  in  aptitude 
and  aims.  Nevertheless,  in  the  regions  nearest  the  upper 
and  lower  limits  of  our  educational  system  there  is  slight  dis¬ 
agreement  regarding  the  choice  of  studies.  No  one  will  dis¬ 
pute  the  importance  of  arithmetic  for  the  child,  or  of  anatomy 
for  the  student  of  medicine;  the  only  question  is,  how  shall 
these  subjects  be  taught,  and  how  much  time  shall  be  devoted 
to  them?  Tho  there  are  differences  of  detail,  l)roadly  speak¬ 
ing  the  studies  both  of  the  primary  school  and  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  schools  are  prescribed,  with  only  a  minimum  of  choice 
allowed  to  the  individual  student;  but  in  the  middle  ground 
between  the  two  extremes  we  find  a  great  diversity  of  views 
and  practise,  affecting  the  selection  of  studies  in  the  period  in 
which  the  schooling  of  students  who  do  not  go  to  college 
comes  to  an  end,  and  in  which,  in  the  case  of  those  who  go 
further,  the  transition  is  made  from  general  to  special  or  pro¬ 
fessional  studies. 

In  this  country  the  break  between  the  primary  and  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school,  and  that  between  the  secondary  school  and  the 
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university  or  college,  are  in  some  respects  unfortunately 
placed.  Tho  the  values  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  educational  in¬ 
struments  are  in  a  degree  affected  by  the  age  of  the  pupil  when 
these  subjects  are  brought  before  him,  as  well  as  by  the  choice 
of  other  subjects  pursued  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  here 
enter  into  a  fuller  analysis  of  the  general  situation  and  weigh 
in  detail  the  considerations  which  should  determine  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  studies  at  each  stage  of  the  student’s  progress,  or  the 
limits  within  which  his  choice  should  be  restricted;  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  a  single  statement.  In  tbe  light  of  the  « 
teachings  both  of  a  sound  psychology  and  of  experience,  view¬ 
ing  the  four  years  of  the  secondary  school  and  the  first  three 
years  of  the  college  course  as  an  educational  whole,  we  are 
warranted  in  asserting  that  no  system  of  liberal  education  can 
be  considered  adequate  which  does  not  in  this  period  bring 
every  normal  mind  into  contact  with  science  studies,  as  devel- 
oping  power  for  the  interpretation  of  nature;  mathematics,  as 
training  in  the  handling  of  fundamental  products  of  conscious¬ 
ness  and  in  abstract  reasoning;  historical  and  economic  sub¬ 
jects,  as  furnishing  a  background  for  the  interpretation  of 
social  phenomena,  as  contributing  to  the  understanding  of 
man  as  a  unit  of  aggregate  life;  elementary  philosophy,  as 
conducing  to  the  student’s  control  of  his  mental  powers  and  re¬ 
sources;  foreign  languages,  as  yielding  at  the  same  time  dis¬ 
cipline  and  enrichment  of  the  mind,  as  exercising  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  cultivating  esthetic  appreciation,  clarifying  moral  ideals, 
and  developing  power  of  expression ;  and  finally  the  study  of 
English,  both  language  and  literature,  first  as  a  means  of  ad¬ 
justing  the  English-speaking  student  to  his  environment  by 
making  him  master  of  a  priceless  heritage,  then  as  a  training 
in  the  use  of  that  instrument  by  which  more  than  any  other  his 
influence  in  the  world  will  be  exerted. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  fallacy  upon 
"which  rests  the  popular  view  that  he  is  well  educated  who  can 
tspeak  several  languages,  and  that  the  educational  value  of  the 
•study  of  a  foreign  language  resides  chiefly  in  oral  mastery. 
A\’ere  this  belief  well  founded,  the  head  waiters  of  the  New 
Willard  Hotel  in  Washington  and  of  the  Quirinale  in  Rome 
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would  belong  in  the  class  of  highly  educated  men,  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  who  can  speak  three  languages 
(an  accomplishment  not  uncommon  in  the  homes  of  the  higher 
classes  in  Europe)  would  be  thought  of  as  completing  rather 
than  as  entering  upon  the  more  important  period  of  their  edu¬ 
cation.  In  a  paper  before  the  Chicago  Literary  Club  David 
Swing  once  said,  in  substance,  “You  may  name  a  yellow  dog 
in  half  a  dozen  languages,  and  you  will  have  only  the  same 
yellow  dog,  after  all.”  When  the  body  of  the  child  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  the  cells  of  the  brain  which  store  up  impressions 
of  words  are,  it  is  believed,  easily  built  tip,  hence  the  study 
of  foreign  languages  should  be  commenced  early  and  their 
vocabularies  recorded  in  brain  structure;  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  mental  development  the  retentiveness  of  memory  by 
which  the  same  concept  may  be  reproduced  in  difYerent  forms 
of  speech  is  less  significant  than  the  ability  to  correlate  dif¬ 
ferent  concepts  in  a  single  language  with  an  accurate  com¬ 
mand  of  distinctions  of  meaning  and  connotations.  While 
we  may  concede  not  only  a  practical  but  also  a  disciplinary 
value  in  the  acquiring  of  a  language  other  than  our  own  in 
such  a  way  as  to  speak  it,  the  fruitfulness  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  study  arises  from  more  fundamental  considerations;  we 
must  take  into  account  not  merely  the  forms  and  relations  of 
words  as  written  or  spoken  but  also  the  literary  masterpieces 
with  which  the  mind  is  brought  into  contact  thru  the  processes 
of  exposition  and  translation,  and  the  conditions  of  culture  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  intensive  study  of  the  language  thru  selected 
portions  of  the  literature.  Specifically,  Latin  and  Greek  be¬ 
come  effective  as  educational  instruments  in  at  least  seven 
different  ways: 

By  training  in  the  essentials  of  scientific  method :  observa¬ 
tion,  comparison,  generalization; 

By  making  our  own  language  intelligible  and  developing 
the  power  of  expression; 

By  bringing  the  mind  into  contact  with  literature  in  ele¬ 
mental  forms; 

By  giving  insight  into  a  basic  civilization; 

By  cultivating  the  constructive  imagination; 
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By  clarifying  moral  ideals,  and  stimulating  to  right  con¬ 
duct; 

By  furnishing  means  of  recreation. 

I 

For  men  in  all  walks  of  life  the  powers  of  observation,  by 
which  we  observe  things  not  in  masses  but  accurately,  in  de¬ 
tail;  comparison,  by  which  we  group  things  and  characteris¬ 
tics  that  are  similar,  perceiving  likenesses  and  differences  be¬ 
tween  classes;  and  generalization,  by  which  we  formulate  in 
a  comprehensive  and  exact  statement  the  products  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  comparison,  by  which  we  interpret  our  findings  in 
their  relations  and  set  them  forth  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  plain  to  others,  are  fundamental  for  the  doing  of  the 
day’s  work  effectively.  The  field  of  operations  may  be  that  of 
the  housemaid,  the  mechanic,  the  clerk,  the  farmer,  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  banker,  the  physician,  the  engineer  or  the  expert 
in  any  field :  success  or  failure  will  depend  in  a  like  degree  upon 
no  other  qualities  or  powers  of  mind  or  training,  and  upon  no 
other  does  the  educational  process  as  a  whole  lay  more  stress 
in  the  endeavor  to  develop  a  trained  out  of  an  untrained  mind. 
Men  of  extraordinary  gifts  may  dispense  with  ordinary  train¬ 
ing  and  yet  achieve  noteworthy  results;  but  for  all  except  an 
infinitesimal  minority  education,  as  contributing  the  essentials 
of  a  working  method,  becomes  the  more  important  the  higher 
the  sphere  of  labor. 

As  an  instrument  of  training  in  the  essentials  of  a  working 
method  no  modern  language  and  no  science  is  the  equal  of 
Latin,  either  in  the  number  and  variety  of  mental  processes 
which  may  be  stimulated  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  ef¬ 
fort,  or  in  the  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  the  results  of  those 
processes  may  be  checked  up,  errors  of  observation  or  infer¬ 
ence  detected,  and  corrections  made.  Latin  has  the  further 
advantage  over  science  that  it  is  a  more  effectual  means  of  fix¬ 
ing  the  attention.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  analyze  a  Latin 
sentence  in  order  to  show  how  the  differences  in  the  forms  and 
relations  of  words  in  the  simplest  exercises  require  for  their 
mastery  concentration  as  an  indispensable  condition;  then,  ex- 
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actness  of  observation,  accuracy  of  discrimination,  and  care¬ 
fulness  in  drawing  conclusions,  the  shortcomings  of  which  are 
•obvious  the  moment  that  a  phrase  or  sentence  is  translated 
from  Latin  into  English  or  from  English  into  Latin.'  Princi¬ 
pals  of  schools  remark  that  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  a  school 
are  better  in  which  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  studying 
Latin.  The  reason  is  that  no  other  study,  excepting  Greek,  so 
well  serves  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  boyish  mind  under  con¬ 
trol,  of  helping  to  gain  self-mastery. 

What  has  been  said  of  Latin  may  be  said  also  of  Greek; 
but  there  is  this  difference,  that  in  the  study  of  Greek  the  use 
■of  an  alphabet  unlike  our  own  and  of  accents  makes  further 
demands  upon  the  powers  of  observation,  while  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  meaning,  particularly  in  the  use  of  certain  forms  of 
the  verb,  require  on  the  whole  a  subtler  analysis  than  in  the 
study  of  Latin.  IMore  than  one  well-trained  man  dates  his 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  accuracy  in  all  things  from 
his  teacher’s  correcting  of  his  accents  in  elementary  Greek 
e.xercises. 

Eminent  investigators  and  teachers  of  science  the  world 
over  recognize  the  value  of  the  classics  as  preparing  students 
in  the  best  way  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  their  specialties. 
Says  Dean  Vaughan:  “  W’illiam  Harvey,  whose  keenness  and 
accuracy  of  observation  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
■of  the  blood,  after  many  years  devoted  to  the  classics  gave 
five  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  his  fitness  was  proved  by  his 
work.”  ’  Professor  Ramsay  *  reports  a  conversation  with  the 
distinguished  chemist  Baur  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Hohe 
Techniche  Schule  in  Vienna: 

1  questioned  him  as  to  the  relative  capacities  of  students  coming  to  his 
•classes  from  the  classical  Gymnasien,  and  the  Real-Schulen  respectively. 
1  presumed  that  his  best  chemical  students  came  to  him  from  the  Real- 
Schulen.  “  Not  at  all,”  he  replied  ;  “  all  my  best  students  come  from  the 
Gymnasien.  The  students  from  the  Real-Schulen  do  best  at  first  ;  but 
aft^r  three  months’  work  here,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  left  behind  by  those 

'  The  point  was  well  illustrated  by  Professor  Wenley  in  a  paper  on  “  The  nature 
of  culture  studies,”  published  in  the  School  review,  vol.  13  (1905),  p.  441-457. 

*  School  review,  vol.  14  (1906),  p.  391. 

*  Efficiency  in  education.  (Glasgow,  1902),  p.  21. 
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coming  from  the  Gymnasien.”  ‘‘  How  do  you  account  for  that  ?  ”  I  asked- 
“  I  understand  that  students  in  the  Real-Schulen  are  specially  instructed 
in  chemistry.”  “  Yes,”  he  replied  ;  “  but  the  students  from  the  Gymnasien 
have  the  best  trained  minds.  Give  me  a  student  who  has  been  taught  his 
Latin  grammar,  and  I  will  answer  for  his  chemistry.” 

Professor  Sadler,  who  holds  a  chair  of  marine  engineering, 
speaking  of  the  best  preparation  for  the  student  who  purposes 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  engineering,  says : 

An  analytic,  in  preference  to  a  philosophic  mind  is  the  type  that  should 
be  cultivated.  In  order  to  be  successful,  the  student  sliould  have  formed 
the  habit  of  coordination  and  e.^actness  in  his  earlier  years  of  study. 
While  it  may  be  the  opinion  of  many  tliat  the  introduction  of  some  ele¬ 
mentary  form  of  science  may  accomplish  this  result,  I  venture  to  suggest 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  studies  of  this  nature  will  have  an  effect  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite,  and  lead  toward  vagueness  rather  than  concreteness.  .  .  . 
As  a  means  of  inculcating  ideas  of  exactness  the  study  of  the  humanities  is 
facile  princeps.  The  niceties  of  translation,  the  importance  of  gender, 
number,  and  case,  the  proper  use  of  the  moods  and  tenses,  and  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  relative  clause,  compel  the  mind  toward  a  certain  definiteness 
which  is  lacking  in  many  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  early  stages  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  most  simple  translation,  or  even  the  study  of  the  grammar  of 
these  subjects,  demands  a  directness  of  attention  and  a  consideration  of 
detail  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  beneficial  to  a  student  whose  work 
in  the  future  will  lead  him  into  subjects  where  generalization  is  impossible. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  accumulate  evidence  on  a  point  on 
which  testimony  is  so  abundant  and  convincing.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  in  this  connection  to  discuss  the  value  of  formal 
discipline  from  the  psychological  point  of  view^ ;  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  data  furnished  by  psychological  investigations  in 
recent  years  is  as  yet  too  uncertain. 

There  is  further  the  practical  consideration,  of  weight  espe¬ 
cially  in  this  country  in  which  we  are  trying  the  experiment  of 
furnishing  secondary  education  on  a  colossal  scale  at  public 
expense,  that  a  good  teacher  having  a  class  provided  with 
Latin  books  costing  a  couple  of  dollars  for  each  student  will 
in  a  year  secure  better  results  in  the  training  of  young  pupils 
in  the  essentials  of  a  sound  working  method  than  an  equally 
good  science  teacher  will  accomplish  in  a  much  longer  time 
with  the  help  of  a  laboratory  costly  of  construction,  equipment, 
and  maintenance.  The  sciences  are  just  as  essential  to  liberal 
education  as  are  the  languages,  ancient  or  modern ;  but  in  the 
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fundamentals  of  training  they  are  not,  and  under  present 
methods  of  instruction  can  not  hope  to  become,  an  equivalent 
substitute  for  Latin  and  Greek. 

II 

The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  contributes  to  the  student’s 
command  of  English  thru  the  enlargement  of  his  vocabulary, 
and  the  enrichment  of  it  in  synonyms  expressing  the  finer 
shades  of  meaning;  thru  his  acquaintance  with  the  original  or 
underlying  meanings  of  w'ords,  thru  his  familiarity  with  the 
principles  of  word  formation,  and  thru  the  insight  into  the 
structure  of  the  English  language  afforded  by  a  mastery  of 
the  Latin. 

The  indebtedness  of  our  current  idiom  to  Latin,  and  of  our 
technical  vocabularies  to  Latin  and  Greek,  is  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledge.  The  large  proportion  of  words  of  classical 
origin  on  every  page  of  English  text  is  apparent  at  a  glance, 
and  the  borrowed  elements  are  of  precisely  the  kind  that  a  com¬ 
plex  and  highly  differentiated  culture  requires  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  its  manifold  activities,  being  rich  in  abstract  and  char¬ 
acterizing  terms,  in  refinements,  and  in  phases  of  condition  and 
action.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  profit 
of  Latin  grammar  as  revealing  English  grammar  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  student,  partly  because  it  shows  in  a  clear  light 
those  fundamental  relations  which  in  our  mother-tongue  are 
obscured  by  the  loss  of  inflections,  partly  because  the  terms  of 
our  formal  grammar  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and  are 
understood  in  their  full  significance  only  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  the  language  for  the  analysis  of  which  they  were  pri¬ 
marily  devised.  Whatever  contributes  to  the  student’s  grasp 
of  the  essential  elements  of  vocabulary  and  structure  adds  to 
his  power  over  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  and  so 
to  his  effectiveness  as  a  doer  of  the  day’s  work. 

This  consideration  ought  to  be  made  all  the  more  prominent 
at  the  present  time  because  for  several  decades  there  has  been 
among  us  a  disposition  to  magnify  content  to  the  disregard  if 
not  to  the  disparagement  of  form,  to  emphasize  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  facts  without  attaching  sufficient  importance  to  the 
power  of  exact  expression,  especially  in  the  case  of  studies  pre- 
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paratory  to  professional  courses.  Professor  Gardiner  S.  Wil¬ 
liams,  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  department  of 
civil,  hydraulic,  and  sanitary  engineering,  declares  that  “  There 
is  nothing  in  which  engineers  today  are  so  lacking  as  in  the 
ability  to  express  their  thoughts.”  He  illustrates  the  point 
by  remarking,  in  regard  to  a  senior  class  of  engineers,  that  95 
per  cent,  of  those  who  have  not  had  a  classical  training  will  fail 
to  distinguish  the  difference  between  the  words  affect  and 
effect,  “and  yet  the  difference  is  quite  essential,  and  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  essential  for  an  engineer.”  I  have  heard  a  professor  of 
physics  lament  the  inability  of  a  class  of  university  students 
without  a  knowledge  of  Latin  to  comprehend  so  simple  a 
tenn  as  aqueous)  and  Professor  Sadler,  whom  I  have  already 
quoted,  testifies :  “It  is  an  everyday  experience  that  the  origin 
of  most  lawsuits  in  engineering,  especially  in  cases  of  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  specification,  or  in  patent  suits,  may  be  traceable 
directly  to  some  idea  loosely  or  inadequately  expressed.”  Both 
Professor  Williams  and  Professor  Sadler  urge  the  study  of 
the  classics  by  the  prospective  engineer.* 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Charles  B.  G.  de  Nancrede  is  of  weight 
because  of  his  eminence  not  only  as  a  surgeon  but  also  as  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  surgery,  with  an  experience  of  nearly  four  decades 
in  giving  instruction.  He  finds  the  Greekless  students  of  the 
present  time  not  so  well  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
medicine  as  were  those  who  in  former  years  came  up  thru  the 
classical  course.  He  says: 

It  is  surely  breaking  one  of  the  first  rules  of  pedagogy  to  try  to  convey 
information  concerning  abstruse  subjects  to  those  who  have  never  heard 
anything  resembling  these  new  ideas,  in  a  technical  language  that  they 
can  not  understand — in  an  unknown  tongue  as  it  were.  This  is  just  what 
we  do.  and,  .  .  .  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages  proves  a  serious 
hindrance  to  teaching  medicine,  because  we  compel  the  student  to  learn  a 
language  composed  of  terms  which  to  him  are  meaningless  but  with  which 
he  is  to  acquire  knowledge  of  entirely  new  subjects,  subjects  to  which  he 
should  devote  all  his  energies.  This  is  bad  enough  ;  but  what  is  still  worse 
is,  that  those  who  have  never  studied  Latin  or  Greek  very  rarely  take,  the 
trouble  to  consult  the  dictionary  to  ascertain  the  meanings  of  scientific 
terms.  They  may  ask  their  neighbor  what  one  means,  when  he  probably 
knows  less  than  they ;  and  so  they  go  thru  their  medical  curriculum,  and 

*  School  review,  vol.  14  (1906),  p.  400-41 1. 
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thru  life,  not  understanding,  or  actually  misunderstanding  what  certain 
terms  mean.  I  find,  when  I  am  examining  students,  that  they  often  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  technical  terms  they  are  employing.  In  giving 
the  history  of  a  case  they  will  use  terms  that  convey  a  meaning  opposite  to 
the  one  which  is  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

The  medical  student  well  prepared  in  Greek  and  Latin  finds 
it  rarely  necessary  to  turn  to  a  dictionary.  To  him  the  tech¬ 
nical  terms  of  his  specialty  are  self-interpreting  and  luminous, 
an  advantage  of  incalculable  moment  for  his  progress;  and  he 
will  be  able  to  coin  new  terms  intelligently  and  accurately  as 
the  development  of  fields  of  investigation  may  require.  The 
importance  of  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
words  for  the  student  of  law  and  of  theology  is  too  obvious  to 
require  mention. 

The  use  of  Greek  and  Latin  terms  in  scientific  nomenclature 
is  not,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  due  to  either  conservatism  or 
affectation.  Only  a  language  no  longer  spoken  is  suitable  for 
use  in  technical  terminology,  because  the  words  of  a  living 
language  are  sure  to  develop  differences  of  meaning,  with  re¬ 
sulting  ambiguity;  protection  against  error,  not  to  speak  of 
the  convenience  of  the  scientist,  can  be  assured  only  by  an  ex¬ 
act  and  unvarying  correspondence  between  symbol  and  con¬ 
cept.  The  practical  bearing  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  from  The  druggists'  circular: 

Suppose  the  writer  should  fall  sick  and  his  physician  should  decide  that 
the  one  thing  needful  to  save  his  life  was  Geranium  robertianum.  If 
there  were  a  law  preventing  the  doctor  from  prescribing  in  Latin  he  would 
have  to  choose  one  of  the  upward  of  a  dozen  English  names  for  tliis  drug. 
Suppose  he  chose  “  redshanks  ’’  and  so  wrote  the  word  in  his  prescription. 
When  the  druggist  went  to  prepare  the  medicine  he  would  find  that  •'  red¬ 
shanks  ”  was  the  English  name  of  at  least  four  entirely  different  plants, 
namely,  the  one  already  mentioned.  Polygonum  amphibium.  Polygonum 
persicaria,  and  Rumex  acetosa.  .  ,  .  As  with  redshanks  so  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  drugs.  Aaron's  beard  may  be  Cotinus  cotinus,  Cymbalaria 
cymbalaria,  or  Saxifraga  sarmentosa.  Of  snakeroots  there  are  number¬ 
less  kinds. 

Quite  apart  from  the  value  of  Latin  or  Greek  as  illuminat¬ 
ing  the  technical  vocabularies  of  the  professions,  no  other 
study  is  so  fruitful  in  conducing  to  the  command  of  all  the 
resources  of  expression,  a  quality  never  more  required  of  an 
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educated  leadership  than  now.  The  late  Senator  Hoar  was  a 
close  observer  of  men  and  things;  out  of  a  long  and  varied 
experience  in  public  life,  speaking  of  the  highest  types  of  char¬ 
acter  and  personality,  he  declared : 

I  have  a  very  deep-seated  and  strong  conviction  that  one  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  in  forming  such  a  character,  in  the  matter  of  taste,  of  mental  vigor,  of 
the  capacity  for  public  speaking  and  for  writing,  in  the  power  of  conveying 
with  clearness  and  force  and  persuasive  power,  without  any  loss  in  the 
transmission,  the  thought  that  is  in  the  speaker  or  writer  to  the  mind  of  the 
people,  is  to  study  and  translate  what  are  called  the  classics,  the  great 
Latin  and  Greek  authors.  I  think  this  not  only  an  important  but  an  essen¬ 
tial  instrumentality.  ...  Of  one  thing  I  feel  very  confident.  That  is, 
that  the  men  whom  1  have  known  at  the  Bar,  in  public  life  and  in  the 
pulpit,  who  have  been  good  Latin  or  Greek  scholars,  and  who  have  kept  up 
the  love  and  study  of  either  language  thru  life,  especially  those  who  have 
been  lovers  of  Greek,  have  shown  great  superiority  in  the  matter  of  effective 
public  speaking. 

Ill 

That  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  English  literature 
should  be  among  the  resultant  products  of  a  liberal  training 
will  be  denied  by  no  one;  and  it  is  among  the  incidental  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  that  these  contribute 
more  richly  than  the  modern  languages  to  a  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  our  literary  masterpieces.  European  literature 
began  beside  the  .^gean  and  the  Tiber.  Strive  as  we  may  to 
free  ourselves  from  the  spell  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Plato, 
of  Horace,  and  Cicero,  and  Livy,  we  must  hark  back  to  them 
and  own  their  sway,  for  their  thoughts  and  imagery  are  in  the 
warp  and  woof  of  our  national  expression.  They  set  forth 
universal  truths  of  human  nature  and  experience  in  primary 
forms,  as  Euclid  exprest  once  for  all  the  elementary  propo¬ 
sitions  of  geometry.  No  secondhand  or  guidebook  knowl¬ 
edge  can  give  the  reader  of  English  literature  the  feeling  for 
reference  and  allusion  which  those  of  our  writers  had  who 
were  saturated  with  the  classics,  and  which  we  must  have  if  we 
would  appreciate  them  fully. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  student  who  does  not 
read  many  authors  or  works  in  Greek  and  Latin,  or  reads  them 
laboriously,  gains  from  his  study  no  literary  element;  for  as  he 
spells  out  a  Vergilian  picture  word  by  word,  or  with  toil  un- 
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locks  a  truism  of  the  Archias  or  Dc  scncctutc,  he  is  trained  not 
only  in  the  perception  of  universal  beauty  and  truth,  but  also 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  artistic  construction.  There 
is  no  page  of  a  great  master  which  does  not  yield  to  intensive 
study  something  more  than  a  knowledge  of  words  and  con¬ 
structions,  something  that  will  exert  an  influence,  even  if  un¬ 
perceived,  toward  the  ideal  in  thought  and  expression.  And  to 
him  who  reads  with  ease  and  pleasure  the  reward  will  be  pro¬ 
portionally  greater. 

True  as  this  is  of  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  for  all  who 
as  liberally  educated  men  wish  to  read  English  masterpieces 
with  full  understanding,  with  how  much  greater  force  does  it 
apply  to  those  who  purpose  to  make  the  interpretation  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  their  life  work.  It  is  a  wretched  and,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  a  not  uncommon  sight,  to  see  a  man  without  a  classical 
training  attenn)t  to  teach  English  in  school  or  college,  not 
realizing  his  own  limitations  or  perceiving  the  chief  reason 
why  he  lacks  that  vitalizing  and  visualizing  power  to  recreate 
for  his  students  the  environment  of  a  masterpiece  so  that  they 
too  shall  see  the  visions  and  dream  the  dreams  of  the  seer. 
Such  a  teacher  will, run  into  stormy  water  in  interpreting 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  make  shipwreck  in  Milton,  and  plunge 
to  Davy  Jones’s  locker  in  Keats  and  Browning. 

IV 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  age  which  has 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  a  general  working  form¬ 
ula,  which  has  laid  down  as  a  cardinal  principle  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  what  is  by  what  has  been,  should  in  the  same  breath 
as  it  were*  have  prest  the  claims  of  the  newer  learning  so  far 
as  to  seem,  at  times,  to  have  left  no  room  for  Greek  and  Latin. 
How  can  a  man,  either  as  citizen  leader  or  as  investigator, 
with  insight,  grasp,  and  sureness  of  touch  deal  with  the  com¬ 
plex  social  phenomena  of  the  mi^dern  world  without  a  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  culture  movement 
of  which  the  present  is  only  a  later  phase?  Does  one  doubt 
the  close  inter-relation  of  modern  European  or  Anglo-Saxon 
with  Greek  and  Roman,  or  more  properly  Greco-Roman,  civili- 
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zation?  The  chanting  of  Latin  ceaselessly  follows  the  sun 
around  the  w'hole  earth.  No  grocer’s  clerk  in  England  or 
Australia  makes  an  entry  of  account  under  the  current  symbols 
£  s.  d  (for  libra,  soliduvi,  denarius)  without  thereby  bearing 
witness  to  the  abiding  influence  of  Rome  not  as  a  schoolmaster 
but  as  an  organizer  and  administrator.  There  is  no  American 
country  school  so  humble  that  it  does  not  testify,  by  providing 
Greek  “  leisure  ”(  tr^oA;;  )  for  the  learning  of  Roman  “let¬ 
ters,”  alike  to  the  essential  oneness  of  the  culture  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  and  to  its  dominance  in  the  modern  w'orld. 
Not  inappropriately,  from  either  the  cultural  or  the  historical 
point  of  view,  does  our  American  dollar  sign  present  in  its  two 
upright  bars  (according  to  the  more  probable  explanation)  a 
symbol  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

We  may  attribute  the  fullest  weight  to  the  influence  of  the 
Teutonic  and  Semitic  elements  in  our  civilization — the  power 
of  the  Bible  over  modern  life  has  been  incalculable;  yet  our 
philosophy  and  our  arts  began  in  Greece,  and  if  an  American 
student  wishes  to  prepare  himself  in  the  best  way  to  practise 
law  in  Louisiana  or  the  new’  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  he  must  make  the  basis  of  his  study  not  Blackstone 
but  Gains  and  Justinian.  The  number  and  mode  of  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  woodlands  in  the  Doomsday  Book  evidence  not 
less  the  primitiveness  of  the  overmastered  than  the  Latinizing 
character  of  the  overmastering  culture;  but  from  before  the 
days  of  Norman  W’illiam  until  now’  the  stream  of  native  devel¬ 
opment  has  been  receiving  tributaries  from  the  Roman  source. 
As  our  language  is  rich  in  words  of  Greek  and  Roman  origin, 
so  the  thoughts,  practises,  and  ideals  of  daily  life,  when  this 
rises  above  the  bare  necessities,  reveal  to  the  scrutinizing 
glance  abundant  elements  that  are  part  and  parcel  of  an  in¬ 
heritance  from  classical  antiquity.  From  one  point  of  view 
classical  antiquity  itself  is  relatively  modern;  there  is  a  readier 
sympathy,  a  closer  affinity  between  an  Englishman  or  Ameri¬ 
can  and  a  cultivated  pagan  of  Athens  or  Rome  than  is  possible 
between  Anglo-Saxon  and  Oriental  stock. 

The  genius  may  be  able  from  secondary  sources  so  to  recon¬ 
struct  classical  antiquity  that  he  will  apprehend  its  inner  being 
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and  may  safely  start  out  from  it  in  the  investigation  of  any 
phase  of  medieval  or  modern  development;  but  for  common 
men  there  is  no  royal  road,  there  is  no  safe  approach  except 
thru  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  We  are  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  reap  the  fruits  of  “  specialization  ”  in  fields  of  humane 
study  without  a  foundation  in  the  humanities.  In  conse¬ 
quence  we  see  men  wdio  are  “  specialists  ”  in  philosophy  floun¬ 
dering  in  modern  problems  because  they  have  no  solid  footing 
in  Plato  and  Aristotle;  young  historical  scholars  who  will  com¬ 
pile  the  annals  of  a  county  with  infinite  painstaking  but  whose 
horizon  is  so  narrow  that  their  attempts  at  a  synthesis  of  move¬ 
ments  appear  grotesque;  and  economists  and  sociologists  who 
are  “  blown  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine  ”  because  they 
did  not  have  an  exacting  drill  in  analytic  reasoning  before  they 
undertook  to  trace  out  the  elusive  phenomena  of  human  rela¬ 
tions.  I  have  come  to  have  an  increasing  distrust  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  men  laboring  in  these  fields  whose  collegiate  and 
university  work  consisted  largely  of  lecture  courses  without 
a  strong  admixture  of  mathematics,  physics,  Latin,  and  Greek; 
for  much  listening  to  lecture  courses,  the  compiling  of  “  re¬ 
ports  ”  from  secondary  sources,  and  “  cramming  ”  for  quizzes 
and  examinations  will  often  beget  a  facile  fluency  in  summa¬ 
rizing  that  with  the  undiscriminating  may  pass  for  sound 
learning.  Of  all  men  the  interpreters  of  social  phenomena, 
whether  from  the  historical  or  the  contemporary  point  of  view, 
whether  in  governmental  and  institutional,  or  in  domestic  and 
private  relations,  can  least  afford  to  dispense  with  the  training 
or  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

W  V 

Since  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  participate  in  a  com¬ 
mon  culture  movement,  the  corresponding  words  of  the  mod¬ 
em  languages  met  with  in  the  literatures  have  the  same  con¬ 
notations,  with  comparatively  slight  differences  of  association 
and  suggestion.  In  New  York,  Berlin,  and  Madrid  gentle¬ 
men  invited  out  for  dinner  put  on  a  habit  of  the  same  style; 
and  literature  is  language  in  evening  dress.  Tugcnd  is  a  fair 
equivalent  of  “virtue”;  and  as  the  .American  child  who  has 
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seen  our  soldiers  march  and  drill  will  at  once,  from  the  similar¬ 
ity  of  equipment,  recognize  as  soldiers,  French,  German,  Ital¬ 
ian,  or  Spanish  infantry  or  cavalry  shown  to  him  in  pictures,  so 
without  other  mental  effort  than  that  of  memory  the  boy  will 
associate  with  soldat,  soldato,  soldado  substantially  the  same 
groups  of  attributes  as  with  “  soldier.” 

But  not  so  with  Latin  and  Greek.  The  group  of  meanings 
under  virtus  in  the  Latin  dictionary,  for  example,  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  young  student  to  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  virtus  and  “virtue”  are  equivalent;  he  cannot  translate 
the  word  as  he  finds  it  in  different  connections  without  at  least 
dimly  realizing  an  ethical  point  of  view'^unlike  that  of  our  day.- 
Long  before  he  reaches  Qesar  and  Xenophon  he  will  have  had 
to  make  for  himself  a  new  picture  of  a  soldier,  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  mode  of  dress,  with  a  pike  or  a  spear,  with  a  bow  and  ar¬ 
row  or  sling,  instead  of  rifle,  bayonet  and  carbine.  When  he 
begins  to  read  descriptions  of  battles  and  sieges  and  finds  the 
soldier  in  action,  he  is  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  translation 
to  visualize  for  himself  military  engines  of  a  different  type 
from  those  with  which  he  is  familiar  from  common  knowledge, 
to  follow  military  operations  unlike  those  of  modern  times 
because  directed  without  spyglasses  and  carried  on  without 
powder  and  ball ;  the’  better  the  teaching  the  more  detailed  and 
clear  will  be  the  picture  both  of  the  units  of  the  military  move¬ 
ment  and  of  the  movement  itself,  made  up  of  elements  pre¬ 
viously  unfamiliar  but  now  plainly  seen  and  brought  together 
in  combination. 

As  with  the  vocabulary  of  the  art  of  war,  which  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  especially  valuable  on  account  of  its  concreteness,  so 
with  the  vocabularies  in  which  are  recorded  the  concepts  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  other  fields  of  action  and  thought. 
Feebly  at  first,  but  with  greater  distinctness  and  firmer  grasp 
as  he  proceeds,  the  boy  gradually  gains  from  his  study  of  Latin 
.and  Greek  not  merely  a  power  of  analysis  and  generalization 
from  given  data  but  a  power  of  larger  synthesis,  which  wall  en¬ 
able  him  to  bring  into  new  combinations  the  products  of  a  dis¬ 
ciplined  imagination. 

The  goal  of  classical  scholarship  is  the  ideal  reconstruction 
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of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.  The  further  the  student  ad¬ 
vances  and  the  more  real  the  ancient  life  becomes  to  him,  the 
more  flexible  and  alert  will  be  his  constructive  imagination. 
No  other  result  of  classical  study  is  more  important.  The 
man  who  has  gained  the  power  to  picture  accurately  the  scenes 
of  ancient  Athens  and  Rome  will  find  it  possible  to  combine  in 
imagination  the  elements  of  a  business  situation  in  such  a  way 
as  to  seize  opportunities  and  outflank  his  untrained  competi¬ 
tors,  or  as  a  lawyer  will  supply  convincingly  the  missing  link 
of  evidence,  or  as  a  physician  will  build  up  a  correct  diagnosis 
in  a  case  in  which  the  doctor  who  knows  only  the  facts  of 
medicine  will  see  merely  obscure  and  unrelated  symptoms. 
And  no  educational  process  is  more  broadening,  more  liberaliz¬ 
ing,  than  the  establishing  of  a  point  of  view  upon  a  plane  of 
culture  remote  from  our  own,  from  which  the  student  sees  with 
a  certain  perspective  the  problems  and  achievements  of  our 
time,  realizing  at  least  the  need  of  caution  in  estimating  the 
true  worth  of  that  which  looms  large  upon  today’s  horizon. 

VI 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  study  of  the  sciences  of  nature 
begets  honesty  and  regard  for  truth.  Nature  will  have  no 
sham;  and  the  student  who  learns  her  ways  cannot  fail  to  be 
strengthened  in  the  qualities  of  sincerity  and  truthfulness. 
Honesty,  however,  is  a  negative  virtue,  and  truth  is  only  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  Can  we  not  press  the  sciences  into  .serv¬ 
ice  further  as  vehicles  of  ethical  instruction?  No,  for  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed :  the  forces  of  nature  are  devoid  of  moral 
discrimination.  As  the  rain  falls  alike  on  the  just  and  the  un¬ 
just,  so  flood,  tornado,  and  eartlupiake  are  no  respecters  of  per¬ 
sons;  fire  consumes  the  church  as  readily  as  the  brothel,  only 
the  church  is  more  liable  to  be  struck  by  lightning  because 
of  its  spire  or  bell  tower.  We  turn  to  the  realm  of  organic 
nature,  only  to  be  told  that  in  the  wild  state  an  animal  rarely 
dies  a  natural  death,  and  that  living  creatures  are  arrayed  in 
two  classes,  the  hunting  and  the  hunted.  The  perpetuation 
and  improvement  of  types  thru  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the 
lives  of  individuals,  and  the  conditions  formulated  in  the  law 
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of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  are  alike  repugnant  as  a  basis  for 
a  code  of  conduct ;  we  must  look  to  the  anthropological  sciences 
to  furnish  a  foundation  for  either  theoretical  or  practical  ethics. 

The  value  of  the  study  of  literature,  and  particularly  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics,  in  contributing  to  the  upbuilding  of 
character  lies  in  the  clarifying  of  ethical  distinctions  thru  the 
analysis  of  concepts,  characters,  and  situations,  and  in  inspira¬ 
tion  to  right  conduct  thru  contact  with  the  highest  ideals.  A 
knowledge  of  the  words  by  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  des¬ 
ignated  “  right  ”  and  ‘‘  wrong,”  the  virtues  and  the  vices,  gives 
the  student  a  new  point  of  view  for  the  judgment  of  actions 
and  stimulates  reflection  on  standards  of  conduct  in  larger  re¬ 
lations.  In  ancient  literature,  free  from  the  obfuscation  of 
modem  theories,  we  see  the  cardinal  virtues  limned  in  clear 
outline:  love  of  country,  loyalty  to  kin,  devotion  to  duty,  jus¬ 
tice,  reverence;  and  over  against  these,  great  vices — in  laying 
the  foundations  of  correct  moral  judgment,  a  knowledge  of  sin 
and  its  consequences  is  only  less  important  than  a  knowledge 
of  virtues.  W'ith  what  eagerness  does  a  well-taught  class  fol¬ 
low  the  deeds  and  analyze  the  actions  of  *Tlneas!  They 
may  now  and  then  err  in  interpreting  his  conduct,  because  of 
an  incomplete  understanding  of  the  Roman  point  of  view ;  yet 
the  process  of  subjecting  to  critical  examination  the  motives 
of  a  character  of  heroic  stature  on  a  plane  of  action  remote 
from  modern  conditions  and  prejudices  is  an  ethical  discipline 
of  no  mean  value.  The  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  foreign  literatures  is  ordinarily  less  intensive  than  that  of 
the  ancient,  and  even  when  it  is  intensive,  the  character  types 
in  most  cases  leave  a  less  powerful  impress  on  the  youthful 
mind;  they  are  too  much  like  the  men  and  women  that  one  sees 
every  day. 

•With  the  good  and  the  true  the  beautiful  is  inseparably  asso¬ 
ciated;  and  the  fruitfulness  of  humanistic  study  as  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  development  of  the  higher  nature  was  never  bet¬ 
ter  exprest  than  in  a  recent  volume  by  the  distinguished  geolo¬ 
gist,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie : ' 

A  training  in  science  and  scientific  methods,  admiral)le  as  it  is  in  so  many 
ways,  fails  to  supply  those  humanizing  influences  which  the  older  learning 
*  Landscape  in  history  ( 1905),  p.  2S6. 
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can  so  well  impart.  For  the  moral  stimulus  that  comes  from  an  associa¬ 
tion  with  all  that  is  noblest  and  best  in  the  literatures  of  the  past,  for  the 
culture  and  taste  that  spring  from  prolonged  contact  with  the  highest 
models  of  literary  expression,  for  the  widening  of  our  sympathies  and  the 
vivifying  of  our  imagination  by  the  study  of  history  and  philosophy,  the 
teaching  of  science  has  no  proper  equivalents. 

VII 

No  previous  age  has  equaled  the  present  in  the  magnitude  of 
its  undertakings;  and  in  no  age  has  the  nervous  strain  upon 
tlie  men  directing  the  world’s  work  been  so  great.  Statistics 
would  probably  show  that  the  mortality  among  leading  men 
in  their  prime  in  our  American  cities  is  greater  than  in  most 
European  cities  and  greater  than  it  was  anywhere  in  the  world, 
among  the  same  class,  prior  to  the  extensive  application  of 
steam  and  electricity  to  the  purposes  of  transportation  and 
communication. 

'I'he  narrower  the  education  of  a  man  is,  the  less  margin 
does  it  allow  for  the  development  of  those  interests  to  which, 
when  worn  with  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  he  may  turn 
for  recreation.  In  another  generation  the  world  will  have  ad¬ 
justed  itself  better  to  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  extending  over  the  whole  earth  the  ramifications  of  in¬ 
fluence  centered  in  a  single  brain;  meanwhile,  no  aspect  of  the 
early  and  extreme  “  specialization  ”  of  the  present  time  is  more 
unfortunate  than  this,  that  by  allowing  a  man  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  period  to  confine  his  interests  and  activities  in  a  narrow 
groove  it  deprives  him  of  that  familiarity  with  the  larger  as¬ 
pects  of  culture  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  a  tonic.  No  studies  lay  a  broader  and  surer  founda¬ 
tion  than  do  Greek  and  Latin  for  the  appreciation  of  the  things 
of  the  sifirit  in  all  forms  of  manifestation,  whether  in  sub¬ 
stance,  as  in  the  fine  arts,  or  in  less  material  media  of  expres¬ 
sion.  Linguistic  details,  like  the  formulie  of  mathematics  or 
chemistry,  may  become  obscured  with  the  passing  of  the  years; 
but  the  impress  of  a  well-ordered  course  of  classical  study  will 
remain,  making  life  not  only  more  fruitful  and  effective,  but 
more  refined  and  more  open  to  the  influences  which  make  liv¬ 
ing  worth  while. 
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VII 

THE  COMPENSATION  OF  COLLEGE  TEACHERS* 

Compensation  is  twofold, — wages  from  the  public  served, 
esteem  by  the  public  served.  The  compensation  of  college 
teachers  is  both  ways  inadequate.  They  see  this  clearly 
enough;  one  day  the  public  too  will, — when  it  sees  it  is  not 
getting  its  money’s  worth.  Inadequate  coinpensation — I  do 
not  say  inadequate  salaries  merely — means,  in  the  long  run, 
inadequate  men.  There  may  be  always  some  who  teach  for 
the  love  of  it;  some  financially  independent  of  salary';  but  the 
greater  number,  if  at  once  underpaid  and  underesteemed,  will 
all  too  likely  be  timid  mediocrities,  cajoled  into  the  job  by 
scholarships  and  fellowships,  cajoled  out  of  it  by  pensions. 
Such  a  faculty,  incapable  of  self-government,  will  indeed  need 
the  Big  Stick  held  over  it.  There  indeed,  as  President  An¬ 
drews  says  of  e.xisting  faculties  (  Education.vl  Review, 
March,  1906), — “  otdy  a  military  authority  can  produce  uni¬ 
form  procedure,” — and  their  uniform  would  most  appropri¬ 
ately  be  a  livery.  There  the  course  of  the  devoted  few  must 
be  an  “  obstacle  race,”  and  the  attitude  of  the  financially  inde¬ 
pendent  few  will  be  either  a  politic  condescension  or  a  disdain¬ 
ful  aloofness. 

There  are  those  telling  the  public  that  this  cheapening  of  the 
profession  and  of  the  professor  is  a  fact  accomplished.  Their 
language  is  more — or  less — polite.  I  quote :  “  With  rare 

exceptions,  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  America  have 
been  silenced  or  enlisted  in  the  service  of  wealth  ”(T.  E.  Will, 
Arena,  September,  1901 ) .  I  quote  again ;  Trustees.  “  in  the  main 
financiers,”  ”  have  come  to  regard  the  faculties  as  mere  hired 
employees”  (W.  C.  Lawton.  Educational  Review,  No- 

'  A  paper'read  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory]  Schools  !of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
November  30,  1906. 
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vember.  1906).  I  quote  again;  “The  American  professor 
lacks  not  only  independence  of  income,  but  also  of  heart’’  (/&.)• 
These  are  samples  of  the  less  polite  language  of  our  critics. 
Somewhat  more  subtly  phrased  is  this  allegation, — “  There  is 
ground  for  maintaining  that  the  methods  of  the  business  cor¬ 
poration  and  the  political  machine  have  been  somewhat  wan¬ 
tonly  applied  to  educational  administration  in  this  country  ” 
(J.  M.  Cattell,  Independent,  December,  1905);  or  this, — 
“Facilitation  of  administration  measures  and  some  practical 
executive  efficiency  [in  professors]  is  more  apt  to  meet  with 
tangible  rewards  than  are  more  academic  talents  ’’  (J.  Jastrow, 
Science,  April  13,  1906).  But  I  will  not  multiply  quotations. 
I  have  read  some  twenty  articles  of  recent  date,  of  which  the 
common  thesis  is  “  commercialism  ”  of  college  administration 
and  consequent  “  degradation  ’’  of  the  college  professor. 
The  writers  of  these  articles  are  themselves  college  professors 
and  college  presidents.  If  they  speak  truth,  no  wonder  Presi¬ 
dent  Thwing  sighs  over  “  a  calling  which  has,  in  recent  years,” 
he  declares,  “been  in  peril  of  failing  to  summon  the  worthiest  ” 
(North  Ameriean  reviezo,  November,  1905). 

Perhaps  their  picture  of  Darkest  Academe  is  a  caricature: 
controversy  tends  to  caricature.  But  a  caricature  exagger¬ 
ates,  not  invents.  I  do  not  think  it  quite  “  A  fair  question  ” 
which,  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Educ.^tional  Review 
(September,  1906), asks  which  college  it  is  that  is  thus  “  com¬ 
mercialized  ”  and  where  the  professors  are  so  “  degraded.” 
Just  or  not,  the  arraignment  is  not  of  a  college,  but  of  a  col¬ 
lege  system.  Evidence — if  evidence  there  be — must  lie  in  a  bill 
of  particulars,  offensively  personal  particulars.  Undoubtedly, 
there  is  a 'tone  of  mystery  among  our  critics — tho,  heaven 
knows,  not  in  all ! — an  air  of  “  I  could  tell  a  tale  an  I  would!  ” 
Do  we  college  folk  want  public  tale-telling  on  one  another? 
Must  we  brandish  the  muck-rake,  too?  If  we  need  house¬ 
cleaning.  why  not  apply  Bunyan’s  really  pertinent  parable  of 
laying  the  dust  before  sweeping  it  ?  Let  us  do  this  dust-laying 
in  our  own  faculty-rooms,  behind  closed  doors  and  windows, 
lest  we  make  our  unmitigated  dust  so  abundantly  to  fly  about 
that  the  Christian  public  will  almost  therewith  be  choked. 
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And  that  would  be  hardly  the  way  to  “  summon  the  worth¬ 
iest  ”  into  our  calling. 

And,  as  I  said  at  first,  public  esteem  is  a  part,  the  more  pre¬ 
cious  part  of  our  compensation.  Very  particularly  may  the 
professor  exclaim  with  the  poet, — “  He  who  steals  my  purse, 
steals  trash  ”  (and  mighty  little  of  that !)  ;  “  but  he  who  steals  my 
good  name  ”...  well,  as  a  class,  we  set  much  by  a  good 
name.  And  our  social  “  good  name  ”  is  precious  as  well  as  our 
moral  “  good  name,”  especially  to  our  wives.  “  A  professor’s 
wife”  has  recently  told  {Independent,  November  30,  1905) 
how  she  brings  up  her  professor  and  four  children  in  a  Middle- 
Western  town  on  $1100  a  year.  Her  mood,  in  the  main,  is 
one  of  half-humorous  deprecation  of  the  struggle;  she  is  not 
unhappy;  but  once  she  grows  bitter.  “With  all  this  strain¬ 
ing  to  live  comes  a  wish  from  the  president  and  trustees  of  the 
college  that  we  mingle  more  in  town  society;  that  it  will  be 
a  good  advertisement  for  the  college  to  be  well  represented 
everywhere.  Who  can  afford  the  evening  dress  to  go?  Or 
the  evening’s  sewing  left  undone?  Who  can  return  invita¬ 
tions?  Who  has  the  strength — and  this  at  the  highest  pre¬ 
mium — who  has  the  strength  to  spare?  Not  one  of  the  wives 
of  the  trustees  who  desire  this  has  ever  called  on  a  professor’s 
wife,  much  less  done  anything  to  bring  the  college  people  into 
her  circle  of  acquaintances.  We  meet  them  at  college  recep¬ 
tions;  they  always  express  their  interest  in  the  college,  and  that 
is  all.”  Where  is  the  fly — rather  the  wasp — in  that  woman’s 
ointment  ?  When  she  says, — “  Our  tastes  and  education  make 
us  companions  of  the  refined  in  easy  circumstances,  but  our  in¬ 
comes  are  those  of  mechanics,” — is  it  being  paid  like  mechan¬ 
ics,  or  being  treated  by  richer  women  like  a  mechanic’s  wife, 
that  makes  her  wince? 

“She  ought  to  rise  above  such  pettiness”?  How  easy  is 
“  ought  ” — for  others !  Besides,  for  the  poor  professor’s  wife 
there  is  the  galling  sense  that  the  trustee’s  wife  is  not  wholly 
unjust,  wholly  snobbish.  Is  there  not  a  natural  “  great  di¬ 
vide  ”  between  opportunity  and  lack  of  opportunity? 

And  the  same  “  divide  ”  threatens  between  the  drudge-wife 
and  her  own  husband.  She  shares  his  lack  of  compensation; 
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does  she  share  his  compensation  of  the  intellectual  life?  She 
began  his  equal,  his  intellectual  confidante.  She  may  continue 
so;  but  all  is  against  her:  by  the  very  nature  of  her  and  his 
common,  yet  how  diverse,  lot,  the  horizon  of  his  mind  broad¬ 
ens,  while  that  of  hers  is  by  petty  drudgeries  narrowed  and 
confined.  Search  your  own  hearts;  is  not  the  last  state  of 
that  woman,  intellectually,  worse  than  her  first? 

Yet  I  am  not  pleading  so  much  for  her  as  for  the  profession 
into  which  she  has  married.  The  drudge-wife  may  develop 
into  the  saint,  rejoicing  in  her  very  worldly  limitations.  But 
the  saint  is  not  yet  a  staple :  most  of  us  would  “  rather  see,  than 
be,  one.”  The  college  wives  I  happen  to  know  are  not  talking 
”  saintly  ”  about  compensations;  they  are  talking  mad.  Were 
they  really  mechanics’  wives,  their  men  would  be  on  strike. 
As  it  is,  they  are  only — many  of  them — boycotting  the  pro¬ 
fession.  I  know  painfully  few  professors’  wives  who  want  to 
see  their  daughters  professors’  wives,  or  their  sons  professors. 

Our  abler  young  men  do  not  seem  to  be  in  need  of  much  dis¬ 
suasion.  Perhaps  they  do  not  care  to  yoke  their  wives,  won  or 
to  be  won,  to  such  a  plow  in  such  a  furrow.  Anyhow,  many 
people  are  saying,  privately  and  in  print,  that  our  young  law¬ 
yers,  doctors,  journalists,  business  men  are  stronger  men,  have 
more  red  blood  and  more  gray  matter,  than  our  young  college 
teachers.  The  comparison  is  difficult  as  well  as  odious;  I  hope 
it  is  wrong;  but  the  opinion  is  too  current  to  be  negligible. 
And  if  true,  then  is  our  circle  vicious  indeed.  Worse  recruits 
must  make  present  conditions,  whatever  they  may  be,  worse; 
and  worse  conditions  must  draw  still  worse  recruits. 

Miss  E.  H.  Pope  in  the  Educational  Review  (January, 
1906)  finds  in  the  hard  conditions  of  the  college  instructor  the 
deterrent.  I  doubt  it;  and  I  dwell  on  my  doubt,  since  your  sec¬ 
retary  suggested  my  discussing  especially  the  salary-question 
as  affecting  the  younger  men.  Well,  to  me  the  younger  col¬ 
lege  teacher,  the  instructor,  seems  at  present  better  off,  rela¬ 
tively  and  absolutely,  than  the  professor.  I  recognize  that  his 
training  is  costly, — more  costly  than  in  any  other  of  the 
learned  professions.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  reviezv  (Jan¬ 
uary-,  1903)  has  computed  the  total  number  of  years  spent  in 
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educational  preparation  beyond  the  secondary  school  for 
clergymen  as  3.19,  physicians  4.09,  lawyers  2.95,  college  pro¬ 
fessors  5.36.  Perhaps,  the  young  college  teacher  finds  more 
assistance  in  scholarships  and  fellowships,  readier  means  of 
adding  to  his  income  by  tutoring  and  the  like.  At  any  rate, 
once  a  position  is  obtained,  he  is  better  paid  than  the  young  par¬ 
son,  and  in  an  immediately  safer  harbor  than  the  briefiess  law¬ 
yer  or  the  doctor  without  patients.  The  instructor’s  patients 
come  with  the  job;  his  income,  such  as  it  is,  is  assured;  in  some 
places,  he  gets  good  rooms  on  the  virtual  sinecure  of  proctor- 
ing,  and  cheap,  good  board  at  the  university  commons.  He 
has  to  work  hard;  but  his  medical  and  legal  friends  are  work¬ 
ing  pretty  hard,  too, — to  get  work.  He  has  his  long  summer 
vacation,  and  his  several  winter  holidays.  Of  course,  he 
works  during  a  considerable  part  of  these,  but  not  so  contin¬ 
uously  as  most  young  men,  even  many  well-to-do  ones.  And 
he  can  change  his  work,  which  they  can’t.  If  the  instructor 
would  progress  he  must  travel,  and  Miss  Pope’s  figures  show 
clearly  that  he  can  not  possibly  afford  to  travel.  But  he  d(jes 
travel.  Frankly,  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  he  does;  but  he 
<loes.  He  is,  for  his  years,  the  most  widely  traveled  member 
of  the  community.  Even  graduate  students,  squeezing  along 
on  scholarships  and  a  little  outside  work,  find  a  way.  One  such 
came  to  me  only  the  other  day  with  a  dolorous  tale  of  probably 
having  to  give  up  his  degree  for  lack  of  funds.  After  some 
talk  and  figuring  between  us,  he  cheered  up  and  said  he 
guessed  he  could  make  it  out  some  way.  and  in  that  case,  he 
added  quite  casually,  “  I  guess,  too.  I’ll  ruu  over  to  Germany 
this  summer.”  He  was  in  Germany  all  last  summer.  Can  the 
professor  achieve  the  impossible  this  way?  “  The  professor,” 
remarks  Bliss  Perry  (Scrib)icr’s  magacine,  October,  1897), 
”  sees  light-hearted  tutors  sail  for  Europe  every  summer,  but 
as  for  himself  he  decides  annually  that  it  will  be  wiser  to  wait 
just  one  year  more.” 

The  instructor  is  not  burdened  by  responsibility.  Not  to 
speak  of  outside  responsibilities,  he  has  little  or  none  in  the 
way  of  administration.  President  Andrews  is  so  imprest 
with  the  blessedness  of  this  administrative  irresponsibility,  that 
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he  urges  it  upon  professors  also.  “  If  American  faculties/’ 
he  says  (Educational  Review,  March,  1906),  “are  ever  to 
compete  with  the  best  German  ones  in  amount  and  quality  of 
literary  output,  they  must,  like  earnest  saints,  lay  aside  every 
weight,” — meaning,  weight  of  administration.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  “  The  best  German  ”  faculties  bear  the  whole  weight, 
apart  from  the  budget,  of  their  university  administration,  and 
besides — to  judge  from  what  Professor  Brandi  recently  told 
me — attend  to  all  manner  of  clerical  details  down  to  having 
books  bound  for  the  university  library.  President  Andrews 
might  better  have  dropt  his  (iermans,  and  stuck  to  his  saints. 
But  the  instnictor  is  in  that  state  of  immune  blessedness.  He 
has  found,  like  Wolsey,  the  blessedness  of  being  little.  And 
he  has  another  blessedness  still,  the  best  of  all, — Youth. 

If  he  marries?  Ah,  well;  then  may  he  indeed  cry  out  with 
Portia. — “Scant  this  excess,  I  feel  too  much  that  blessing!” 
But  is  he  for  the  time  being  less  able  to  siqiport  a  wife  than  are 
his  age-fellows  in  otlier  ])rofessions?  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact 
that,  as  a  rule,  he  marries  before  tliey  do.  An  income  assured, 
tho  small;  a  stay-at-home  habit  of  life;  a  less  absorbing,  and 
consoling,  contact  witli  men;  perhaps  a  sometliing  tempera¬ 
mental — a  something  of  the  Parsifal  maybe,  of  a  sweet  sim¬ 
plicity  or  “  pure  fool-”ishness — spurs  young  Academicus  to 
rush  in  where  young  Practicus  fears  to  tread. 

No;  not  the  near  future,  hut  the  far  future  of  the  academic 
profession  it  is,  I  think,  that  daunts  able  young  men.  “  The 
young  man’s  thoughts  are  long,  long  thoughts.”  His  imagi¬ 
nation  looks  not  to  the  threshold,  hut  to  the  throne, — or  more 
prosaically,  to  the  professorial  chair.  He  does  not,  the  right 
sort  of  him  does  not.  covet  an  “  easy  chair,”  .such  as  Cam¬ 
bridge  fellows  used  to  lounge  in,  in  Gray’s  time.  I  doubt  if  his 
imagination  warms  at  that  ultimate  “  invalid’s  chair  ”  in  which, 
a  pensioned  supernumerary,  he  may  look  to  doze  away  his  de¬ 
clining  days.  President  Pritchett,  I  must  own,  thinks  differ¬ 
ently.  He  urges  (  Educational  Review,  June,  1906)  that  the 
“  disadvantages  which  attach  to  the  calling  of  the  teacher  by 
reason  of  small  salaries  must  be  offset  by  a  removal  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  provision  for  old  age  and  disabilities,  if  strong  and 
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ambitious  men  are  to  be  drawn  in  sufficient  numbers  to  that 
profession.”  He  is  at  pains  to  protest  that  the  Carnegie  pen¬ 
sion  is  not  a  ”  charity.”  The  individual  professor  does  not 
ask  for  it,  his  college  asks  for  him.  There  is  a  distinction 
there :  let  us  call  the  pension  a  ”  charity-once-removed.”  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  a  “  strong  and  ambitious  man,”  but  if  I  were, 
I  think  I  still  should  rather  enter  a  profession  where  I  might 
arrange  for  my  own  old  age  and  disabilities.  On  the  pen¬ 
sion  basis,  the  academic  race  is  one  where  the  stakes  are  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  winner  and  those  who  “  also  ran.” 
Will  that  kind  of  race  attract  the  man-who-wins?  More¬ 
over,  it  is  questionable  how,  as  some  one  has  recently  put  it 
(G.  J.  I’.,  Nation,  May  18,  1905),  how  a  pension  hereafter  is 
going  “  to  pay  the  grocer  now.”  But,  we  are  told  again, 
professors  have  no  idea  of  business;  it  is  a  kindness  to  safe¬ 
guard  them  by  trusteeing  their  incomes;  that  is  what  a  pension 
really  is.  In  some  colleges,  salaries  are  actually  discounted  to 
form  an  involuntary  insurance  fund.  The  professor,  in  other 
words,  is  put  on  the  plane  of  financial  irresponsibility  legally 
occupied,  1  believe,  by  women,  infants,  and  idiots, — with  great 
injustice  to  women.  What  an  inducement  to  ‘‘  strong  and  am¬ 
bitious  ”  young  men !  From  this  last  viewpoint,  their  future 
chairs  suggest  those  with  long  legs  and  protecting  trays 
usually  provided  for  nurseries. 

Trustees  for  our  personal  financial  responsibility;  trustees 
for  our  collective  administrative  responsibility;  help  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  in  scholarships  and  fellowships;  help  at  the  end  in  pen¬ 
sions;  in  the  middle  need  of  help, — and  our  presidents  (most 
of  whom,  professors  once,  know  the  need  but  too  well)  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  generous  ])ublic  for  this  help;  the  academic  ca¬ 
reer,  then,  a  long  limp  between  two  crutches — will  “  strong 
and  ambitious  ”  young  men  want  it  ? 

And  the  generous  public, — what  may  it  say  to  the  appeal  of 
our  presidents?  It  reads  in  President  Butler’s  report  (1906) 
that  Columbia  professors  in  1876  were  adequately  paid;  but 
that  "  This  very  satisfactory  scale  of  compensation  for  profess¬ 
ors  was  not,  however,  maintained  for  more  than  a  few  years.” 
Then  “  began  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  college  into  a  univer- 
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sity,  and  the  resources  of  the  corporation  were  far  from  suf¬ 
ficient  to  permit  the  payment  of  this  compensation  to  the  large 
number  of  new  professors  who  were  from  time  to  time  ap¬ 
pointed.”  And  “  the  great  and  noteworthy  expansion  of  the 
University,  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  labi^rs  of  the 
University  teachers,  has  also  been  Iwought  about  at  their  ex¬ 
pense.”  Well,  the  public  may  reply — I  don’t,  being  one  of  the 
“new  professors”  aforesaid! — but  the  public  may  reply: 
“  You  University  teachers  have  been  expanding  beyond  your 
incomes,  you  have  been  speculating  on  a  margin;  and  now  that 
your  stock  hasn’t  gone  up  as  you  expected,  you  ask  us  to  cover 
your  margin;  why?”  We  teachers  have  our  rejoinder; 
“  We  did  not  do  the  speculating;  it  was  done  for  us.  Admin¬ 
istration  is  not  our  job.”  Might  the  American  public  retort: 
“  Then  why  don't  you.  as  Americans,  demand  back  your  pros¬ 
perity  of  1876  on  the  principle  of  1776?  You  have  been  taxed 
for  what  has  happened :  shall  you  admit  taxation  without  rep¬ 
resentation  ?  ” 

This  is  very  crude  reasoning  on  the  part  of  my  supposed 
American  pulilic.  We  wouldn’t,  if  we  could,  go  back  to  the 
college  of  1876  even  for  the  salaries  of  1876.  Too  many  of 
our  own  academic  heads  would  have  to  be  cut  off,  for  one 
thing!  And  what  of  our  beautiful  buildings,  of  which,  for  all 
our  grumbling,  we  are  so  proud?  I  am  even  sometimes  dis¬ 
quieted  by  a  doubt  whether  if  the  generous  public  were  to  give 
us  more  money,  we  should  necessarily  become  as  a  body  more 
efficient, — or  at  least  as  efficient  as  university  men  as  a  body 
ought  to  be.  Intellectual  efficiency  is  a  function  of  brain: 
wherefore  I  would  cry  with  Meredith, — “  More  brain,  O 
Lord,  mpre  brain !  ”  The  “  strong  and  ambitious  man,” 
the  man  of  brain,  is  not  appealed  to  by  any  promise  of  immu¬ 
nity  from  responsibility,  individual  or  collective.  Strength 
courts  responsibility,  and  thrives  on  it;  and  the  responsibility 
behind  which  strength  is,  makes  good.  Hold  out  to  young  men 
something  to  fight  for, — a  big  income,  a  dignified  position. — 
and  you  will  get  the  “  strong  and  ambitious  men  ”;  hold  out  to 
young  men  a  consolation  prize  for  failure. — failure  thru  old  age 
or  disabilities, — and  you  wall  attract  faint  and  timid  souls.  I 
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am  aware  that  we  have  to  do  with  scholars,  and  that  there  is 
this  truth,  after  all,  in  President  Andrews’s  notion,  that  schol¬ 
ars  who  would  be  only  scholars  “  must,  like  earnest  saints,  lay 
aside  every  weight.”  But  we  have  to  do  not  with  scholars 
only.  For  the  scholar  who  is  also  a  professor  lonely  saint¬ 
hood,  however  earnest  or  beautiful,  can  not  be  the  goal.  He 
must  educate  men  as  well  as  minds;  more  than  that,  he  must 
shape  education  itself.  Let  him  be  an  “  earnest  saint  ”  by  all 
means,  but  not  a  saint  who  has  laid  aside  every  weight  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  but  his  own  little  burden  of  scholarship. 

I  believe  that  strong  and  ambitious  young  men  would  be 
drawn  to  a  faculty  which  has  not  laid  aside,  but  resumed,  its 
just  burden  of  educational  administration, — to  a  faculty  of 
whose  discussions  it  may  not  be  said,  as  Professor  Stevenson 
now  says :  “  There  is  no  reason  why  faculty  discussions  should 
not  be  aimless;  decisions  carry  no  weight  except  in  matters 
wholly  insignificant  ”  {Popular  science  monthly,  November, 
190O).  This  matter  of  compensation  is  not  insignificant.  It 
is  not  a  personal  stake  merely,  but  the  stake  of  the  profession ; 
without  adequate  compensation  the  profession  dry-rots.  Is 
not  the  faculty  of  the  profession  responsible  for  that?  If  so, 
then  the  faculty  should  declare  for  compensation  first,  for  ex- 
l)ansion — when  we  can  afford  it.  The  faculty  should  say, — 
“  W’e  will  not  hold  out  our  hats  to  the  public ;  we  will  make  the 
public  pay  higher  tuition  fees.  We  are  giving  more,  and 
charging  less  than  we  used  to,  the  lower  value  of  money  re¬ 
membered.  If  we  get  fewer  students,  we  shall  need  fewer  pro¬ 
fessors.  Better  fewer  students  well  educated — I  do  not  mean 
highly  educated — than  more  students  ill  educated.  Better 
fewer  professors  competent  than  more  professors  incompetent. 
Our  medical  schools  are  raising  fees;  our  legal  schools  have 
few  professors;  yet  in  efficiency,  thru  adequate  compensation, 
both  outrank  our  colleges.”  Finally,  the  faculty  should  say, — 
“  Efficiency  springs  from  competition  ;  therefore  we  will  make 
our  highest  chairs  highly  paid  chairs,  but  hard  to  reach,  hard 
to  stay  in.  We  will  give  strong  and  ambitious  young  men  to 
know  that  there  are  room  and  sunshine  at  the  top;  and  they  will 
feed  our  roots,  even  if  the  conditions  there  be  a  little  dark  and 
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knotty.  Fed  with  strength  at  the  roots,  our  academic  body 
will  grow  tall  and  strong.” 

If  the  faculty  said  these  things,  said  anything,  with  convic¬ 
tion,  it  could  enforce  its  convictions.  The  public  would  back 
it,  if  need  were.  Its  prerogative  in  decisions  which  concern 
itself  has  not  been  usurped,  but  abdicated. 

I  believe,  with  some  others,  that  the  question  of  compensa¬ 
tion  waits  upon  the  resumption  of  its  abdicated  responsibility 
by  the  American  college  faculty,  the  facultas,  or  rightfully 
sovereign  power  in  the  educational  domain. 

Jefferson  B.  Fletcher 
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A  history  of  higher  education  in  America — By  Charles  F.  Thwing,  LL.  D., 
President  of  Western  Reserve  University  and  Adelbert  College.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1906.  501  p.  $3.00  net. 

Looked  at  as  a  revdew  of  the  history  of  college  life  in 
America,  President  Thwing’s  work  presents  a  comprehensive 
and  interesting  picture  of  the  foundation  and  growth  of  many 
colleges  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  Mississippi,  and  of 
many  men  who  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  educational  life 
of  the  country. 

Beginning  with  Hart’ard  he  recounts  the  incidents  of  its 
early  days,  with  a  realism  which  should  appeal  to  every  lover 
of  colonial  history,  and  with  a  picturesqueness  which  reminds 
one  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’s  description  of  the  same 
j  period : 

“  And  who  was  on  the  catalogue. 

When  college  was  begun 
Two  nephews  of  the  President, 

And  the  Professor's  son  ; 

(They  turned  a  little  Indian  by 
As  brown  as  any  bun  ;) 

Lord  !  how  the  seniors  knocked  about 
The  freshman  class  of  one.” 

In  different  phraseology  President  Thwing  tells  the  same 
story,  possibly  at  greater  length  than  the  circumstances  war¬ 
rant,  as  he  makes  it  plain  that  both  Yale  and  Princeton  can 
present  stronger  claims  than  Harvard  as  a  “  mother  of  col¬ 
leges  ” ;  but  all  the  pre-revolutionary  colleges  are  treated  with 
much  fulness  of  detail.  The  influences  which  led  to  their 
foundation  and  the  diflficulties  with  which  they  struggled  are 
described,  and  anecdotes  of  college  life  are  narrated  which  go 
far  to  sustain  the  author’s  assertion  that  college  students  are 
not  a  class  but  a  race.  The  establishment  of  the  colleges  of  a 
later  period  is  similarly  described,  tho  more  briefly:  the  influ- 
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ence  exerted  I)y  French  opinion  and  example,  and  the  influence 
and  aid  received  from  sectarian  bodies,  from  the  states  and 
from  national  sources,  are  all  disctist.  The  presentation 
as  a  whole  is  impressive  as  showing  how  early  and  how  widely 
the  college  idea  seeded  itself  in  this  country,  and  how  spontane¬ 
ously  it  has  grown.  Very  probably  it  will  be  cpiestioned  by 
many  graduates  as  to  whether  fairness  has  l)een  done  to  their 
respective  colleges,  but  it  may  be  more  seriously  doubted 
whether  the  author’s  scant  mention  of  scientific  and  technical 
schools  and  his  omission  of  all  reference  to  normal  schools, 
teachers’  colleges,  and  other  like  institutions,  are  justifiable  in 
a  work  pur])orting  to  be  a  history  of  higher  education. 

In  its  biogra])hical  aspect  also  the  volume  is  interesting. 
Many  of  the  men  who  have  counted  as  forces  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  higher  education  are  put  before  us  with  appreciative 
and  discriminating  vividness  as  “  great  ])ersonalities,”  but  it 
would  almost  seem  that  to  realize  the  author’s  conception  of  a 
really  great  educator,  the  individual  must  satisfy  the  condition 
which  Speaker  Reed  demanded  of  a  politician  in  order  to  con¬ 
stitute  him  a  statesman,  viz. :  that  he  should  be  dead.  There 
are  many,  however,  who  at  least  hope  that  the  Edwards,  the 
Dwights,  the  Manns,  anrl  the  Barnards  are  not  all  dead,  and 
who  believe  that  there  is  a  constructive  and  progressive  force 
in  the  teachers  of  today  no  less  virile  or  intelligent  than  that 
which  found  expression  a  century  or  more  ago. 

In  proportion  to  the  space  which  is  devoted  to  the  colleges  as 
institutions,  however,  education,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
is  allotted  but  a  minor  jdace.  and  one  looks  in  vain  for  an 
exposition  of  the  development  of  educational  theories  and  prac¬ 
tise.  Beyond  outlining  the  curriculums  of  the  earlier  colleges 
and  giving  the  dates  when  certain  professorships  were  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  field  of  college  instruction  gradually  expanded, 
the  author  hardly  attempts  to  trace  the  evolution  of  that  body 
of  i)recept  and  practise  which  we  recognize  as  higher  edu- 
tion.  For  some  reason  the  writer  appears  to  have  stopt 
short  of  that  phase  of  education  which  represents  the  highest 
intellectual  attainment  of  our  colleges  and  which  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  graduate  instruction  and  original  work  no\v  being 
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done  in  a  number  of  universities.  One  can  not  but  regret  that 
the  author  has  not  seen  fit  to  describe  the  highest  type  of  uni¬ 
versity  as  it  exists  today  in  tliis  country,  and  to  present  a  view 
of  liigher  education  in  its  latest  and  finest  aspects  with  the  par¬ 
ticularity  and  ai)i)reciation  which  he  devotes  to  its  beginnings 
in  the  early  colonial  days. 

J.  B.  P. 


Cong^ress  of  arts  and  science;  Universal  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  1904 — Vol. 
III.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $2.50  net. 

The  comprehensive  scheme  of  the  organizers  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  was  to  cast  up  the  balance-sheet  of  human  knowledge — 
its  past  achievements,  its  present  conditions  and  relations,  and 
its  future  prospects;  to  redact  a  universal  /e«dc«r-encyclope- 
dia  to  the  year  1904.  In  resf)ect  to  philology  and  the  history 
of  literatures  the  undertaking  was  a  novelty.'  For  future 
generations  the  systematic  record  contemplated  must  have  been 
of  singular  interest.  The  record  as  actually  filled  out  in  this 
volume  is  of  interest ;  but  it  can  not  be  said  precisely  to  fulfil  the 
original  intention.  There  is  a  certain  tension  between  the 
philosophical,  encyclopedic  plan  and  the  often  particularist  per¬ 
formance.  About  half  of  the  papers  fill  out  the  prescribed  cat¬ 
egories;  the  rest  form  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  mono¬ 
graphs,  such  as  ordinarily  make  up  the  proceedings  of  any 
philological  society.- 

Not  rarely  the  assigned  topic  is  confest,  only  to  be  avoided. 
In  the  department  of  the  history  of  language,  under  the  cap¬ 
tion  of  “  The  relations  of  Latin,”  we  are  enlightened  as  to  the 
influences  of  Roman  civilization  upon  the  civilization  of  later 
Europe,  and  then  given,  as  a  kind  of  bonus,  a  new  source  of 
Shakspere  in  Seneca.  Interesting  Knltiirgcschichte,  and  sug¬ 
gestive  item  of  comparative  literature;  but  what  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Latin  as  language?  Similarly,  a  paper  on  “The  rela¬ 
tion  of  Semitics  to  religion  ”  is  illuminating  as  a  study  in 
”  comparative  religion;”  but  why  here  included  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  history  of  language?  As  the  one  other  paper  in 
Semitics  is  concerned  with  two  special  problems,  there  is  no 

’  Cf.  Meyer,  p.  237. 
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general  account-taking  of  Semitic  language-study  at  all. 
Again,  the  topic  of  “  The  relations  of  German  literature  ”  is 
construed  as  a  “  methodological  question  ” — possibly,  or  possi¬ 
bly  not,  the  construction  intended;  then,  on  the  plea  that  one 
good  example  of  a  method  is  as  good  as  a  dozen,  there  follows 
a  highly  intensive  study  of  the  literary  indebtedness  of  Adal¬ 
bert  Stifter  to  Fenimore  Cooper.  Chamiing  comparison,  and 
delicate  compliment  to  Cooper’s  countrymen;  but  is  it  a  fair 
application  of  ex  pcdc  Here  idem?  can  we  safely  infer  anything 
at  all  concerning  the  whole  complex  of  German  literary  rela¬ 
tions  from  the  fact  that  one  comparatively  obscure  German 
novelist — whose  name  “  an  otherwise  valuable  book  on  Ger¬ 
man  fiction  of  the  nineteenth  century  omits  entirely  ” — imi¬ 
tated  an  early  American  novelist? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  insist  upon  this 
lack  of  formal  unity  in  the  volume,  this  conflict  between  sys¬ 
tematic  integrity  of  plan  and  idiosyncratic  fragmentariness  of 
performance,  were  it  not  that  a  deeper  reason  than  mere  idio¬ 
syncrasy  underlies.  The  attempt  to  clothe  the  a  priori  catego¬ 
ries  of  an  universal  division  of  knowledge  with  the  materials 
of  modern  linguistic  and  literary  scholarship  has  resulted  in  a 
misfit,  precisely  because  the  trend  and  spirit  of  that  scholarship 
is  away  from  philosophical  systematism,  logical  apriorism. 
Indeed,  the  substantive  unity  of  the  volume  lies  just  in  the  re¬ 
iteration  of  this  gradual  emancipation  of  linguistic  and  literary 
and  esthetic  “  science  ”  from  metaphysical  methods. 

Linguistic  science,  for  instance,  had  its  renaissance  from  the 
discovery  of  Sanscrit,  discarding  then,  for  the  empiricism  of 
the  Hindoo  grammarians,  'for  their  matter-of-fact  word-study 
and  sound-study,  the  speculative  and  metaphysical  grammar  of 
the  Greeks.  Yet,  as  Professor  Hale  shows,  a  relapse — at  least 
for  syntax — soon  set  in  with  the  contagion  of  Kantian  meta¬ 
physics, — and  from  this  relapse  recovery  is  still  matter  of  hope. 

From  physical,  as  well  as  from  metaphysical,  systematism, 
there  has  been  reaction.  “  The  modern  science  of  language 
has  fairly  shaken  itself  free  again  from  the  natural  sciences  ” 
(Wheeler,  p.  26).  The  psycho-automatic  notion  of 
“  speech  .  .  .  not  as  an  emanation  from  us,  not  as  an  ex- 
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pression  of  us,  but  as  something  outside  of  us,  a  sort  of  mech¬ 
anism  with  wliich  we  had  to  do;  which  was  sometimes  good, 
sometimes  bad,  but  having  largely  an  independent  life  of  its 
its  own,” — this  notion  has  gone  (Lounsbury,  p.  3).  We  have 
come  to  see  that  the  assumed  analogy  between  laws  of  linguis¬ 
tic  or  esthetic  phenomena,  and  laws  of  physical  phenomena, 
must  fail  “  in  the  lack  of  the  means  possest  by  physical  sci¬ 
ence  for  the  control  of  hypothesis”  (Shorey,  p.  373).  Ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  assumed  analogy  culminated  for  literature 
in  the  mechanical  system  of  Taine;  and  Taine’s  system  has  be¬ 
come  a  byword.  Even  the  sociological  method  has  fallen  from 
grace,  as  given  to  “  exsufflicate  and  blown  surmise.”  Imper¬ 
sonal  “laws”  and  “forces”  are  taboo;  initiative  in  develop¬ 
ment  is  held  to  lie  with  the  individual ;  and  the  law  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  held  to  lie  in  his  nature.  The  psychological  canon  be¬ 
comes  the  preferred  canon.  “  Of  allied  sciences,  psychology 
is  now  the  favorite,  for  psychology  is  in  demand  with  each  of 
the  two  divisions  of  literary  research,”  1.  c.,  criticism  and  schol¬ 
arship,  literary  appreciation  and  literary  history  (Gummere,  p. 
410).  “One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  language- 
study  of  the  last  fifty  years  is  the  increased  attention  paid  to  the 
psychological  facto.rs  in  language,  and  never  has  the  relation 
between  linguistics  and  psychology  been  so  close  as  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment”  (Buck,  p.  39).  Fruits  of  the  alliance  appear  in 
this  volume  in  Hale’s  brilliant  polemic  against  “  metaphysical  ” 
syntax;  in  Smyth’s  suggestive  inferences  from  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  to  Greek  race-psychology;  in  Siever’s  and  Meyer’s  hail¬ 
ing  of  the  phoneticians,  with  their  union  of  psychological  and 
physiological  methods,  as  the  Fruchtbringende  Gesellschaft 
among  philologians. 

Application  of  the  psychological  canon  to  the  problem  of  lit¬ 
erary  development  is  leading  back,  in  a  sense,  to  the  Aristote¬ 
lian  principle  of  “  imitation  ”  as  all-explaining.  “  The  only 
law  of  literar)'  development  that  has  any  prospect  of  general 
recognition  is  the  law  of  fashion — in  the  words  imitation,  cul¬ 
mination,  exaggeration,  satiety,  reaction”  (Shorey,  p.  375). 
Brunetiere’s  fonnula  appears  to  differ  only  in  the  use,  by  way 
of  analogy  or  metaphor,  of  the  language  of  Darwinian  biology. 
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Professor  Gayley  criticises  Brunetiere’s  theory  as  conceivings 
literature  as  a  self-active  organism  rather  than  as  “  a  resultant 
medium,  both  product  and  expression  of  the  society  whence  it 
si)rings”(p.  350).  He  himself  would  discard  the  biological’ 
analogy  for  what,  he  says,  “  I  prefer  to  call  permutation.” 
His  objection  is  another  phase  of  reaction  against  scientific 
analogies  in  general.  As  to  the  familiar  charge  against  the 
biologists  in  criticism  that  they  simply  hypostatize  literature,  a 
subjective  medium, — it  does  not  appear  altogether  certain  that 
the  charge  may  not  be  confest  and  avoided.  In  the  last  analysis 
literary  development  is  reducible  to  an  idea  developing  in  the 
concrete  individual  mind;  and  that  ideas  do  develop  after  the 
fashion  of  self-active  organisms  rather  than  are  developed  like 
dead,  mechanical  counters,  is  the  teaching  of  the  newer  psy¬ 
chology  as  opposed  to  Locke.  As  to  Professor  Gayley’s 
theory  of  ”  permutation,”  comment  must  wait  upon  under¬ 
standing.  Some  day,  doubtless.  Professor  Gayley  will  explain 
what  he  means  by  the  term.  ^Meanwhile,  the  primion  nwbUe 
of  creation  and  growth  is  accei)tedly  ”  imitation.”  reflex  or  re¬ 
flective  or  both  together,  producing  departures  from  the  norm 
by  accident  or  design  or  both.  The  scholar’s  business  thus  be¬ 
comes  the  tracing,  backwards  or  forwards,  of  the  imitative 
trail;  and  he  may  well  take  for  his  motto  Spenser’s  taunt — 

.  .  .ne  let  him  then  admyre, 

Rut  yield  his  sence  to  bee  too  blunt  and  bace, 

That  no'te  without  an  hound  fine  footing  trace. 

The  ”  solidarity  ”  of  human  accomplishment — a  notion  at 
once  the  watchword  and  ”  onlie  begetter  ”  of  this  Congress — 
becomes  thjen  in  a  sense  a  commercial  solidarity,  a  general  ex¬ 
change  of  intellectual  products, — of  raw  materials  to  be 
worked  up  into  the  finished  article,  of  the  finished  article  to  be 
reconverted  into  other  raw  material.  The  scholar  becomes 
the  bookkeeper  of  these  transactions,  his  accounts  ranging 
from  the  daily  balance-sheet  to  a  ledger  for  the  ages. 

1'he  ])resent  statement  concerns  predominantly  international 
exchanges.  Sonnenschein  (p.  177  fif.)  and  Shorey  (p.  377  ff.) 
sum  the  indebtedness  of  modern  Europe  to  Roman  culture  and 
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literature;  Hoops  (p.  416  ff.)’  sums  the  indebtedness  of 
English  literature  to  Oriental  literature;  Sauer (p.  477  ff.)  and 
Wiener  (p.  51 1  It.)  credit  American  literature  with  loans  to 
German  and  Russian  literature,  respectively;  Fortier  (p.  453 
ff.)  and  Learned  (p.  507-8)  debit  American  literature  with 
borrowings  from  Romance  and  German  literature,  respect¬ 
ively;  Matthews  ( p.  555-6)  remarks  on  the  “  protitahle  ”  na¬ 
ture  of  “international  borrowings”  in  general;  Harrison  de¬ 
flects  his  lyric  flight  on  “  literary  vitalities  ”  to  sing  the  new  in¬ 
ternational  evaluation:  “  Knowledge  of  its  essentiality  has 
given  us  Matthew  Arnold,  analyzing  the  delicate  spiritualities 
of  French  wit  and  style;  Carlyle,  Germanized  to  the  finger-tips 
in  the  deep  sea  of  Teutonic  transcendentalism,  poetry,  history; 
Ruskin,  a  cinque-cento  Italian  born  out  of  his  time,  expressing 
in  pigment-like  English  the  radiant  thing  that  Raphael’s  cher¬ 
ubs  see;  Sainte-Beuve  thrilling  with  an  almost  orchestral  ful¬ 
ness  of  knowledge  of  the  literatures  he  discusses;  Fitzgerald 
and  his  Persians,  Max  Muller  and  his  multifarious  Oriental¬ 
ism  ”  (p.  322)  ! 

Well  may  Gummere  (p.  410)  call  “comparative  literature 
a  new  and  lusty  science  ”  !  ’  He  deplores  indeed  its  self-limita¬ 
tion  to  the  “  trail  of  imitation,”  and  convincingly  urges  a  re¬ 
newed  alliance  between  it  and  sociology.  Doubtless  the  psy¬ 
chologist  might  rejoin  that  study  of  the  sociological  factors  in 
literature  is  but  tracing  a  larger  “  trail  of  imitation.” — social 
habits  being  contracted  by  individual  imitation,  reflex  or  re¬ 
flective,  no  less  than  literary  habits.  Both  literary  and  social 
habits  and  intentions  must  enter  as  factors  into  the  final  ecjua- 
tion;  but  the  two  kinds  of  facts  may  be  studied  separately.* 

*  By  a  slip  of  the  pen  (p.  418),  I’ainter’s  Palace  of  pleasure  appears  as  the  Pas- 
tyme  of  pleasure,  title  of  the  poem  by  Hawes. 

*  Cf.  also  Gayley  (p.  323  ff.),  .Shorey  (p.  374  ff.),  Wright  (p.  395  ff.),  Minor 
(p.  505  ff  ),  who  discuss  the  IVahrheit  of  the  new  method  as  Harrison  declaims  its 
Dichtung. 

■*  A  false  abstraction,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  implied  in  Schofield’s 
thesis,  that  “students  will  be  more  helped  to  a  proper  understanding  of  what 
literature  really  is  by  examining  its  developments  in  periods  of  communal  effort  t'lan 
in  those  marked  by  the  sway  of  great  individuals  ’’  (p.  533).  This  is  turning  the 
tables  on  individualists  and  modernists  indeed, — if  they  accept  the  thesis.  But 
the  argument  is  not  quite  clear.  The  analogy  of  the  alchemist,  the  foundation  of 
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The  solidarity  of  literature  appears  to  be  a  fact :  “  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  literature  as  a  unit  is  no  longer  hypothetical;  the  com¬ 
parison  of  national  histories  has  proved* it ’’(Gayley,  p.  351). 
The  fact  has  its  depressing  aspects.  Each  object  of  investi¬ 
gation  seems  to  dissolve  and  spread  into  a  mist  of  infinite  rela¬ 
tions.  Nothing  is  itself,  but  is  always  a  function  of  something 
else.  Total  relativity  denies  effectively  the  summation  of  to¬ 
tals,  however  small.  Professor  Kittredge’s  specifications 
(p.  224)  for  a  right  English  metrics  really  quite  understate 
the  case :  “Some  day  there  may  be  born  a  great  psychologist 
with  an  innate  feeling  for  verse.  When  he  has  exhausted  the 
subject  of  psychology,  he  may  apply  himself  to  literature,  and 
when  he  is  sufficiently  at  home  in  that  field,  he  may  perhaps 
find  time  to  become  an  expert  phonetician.  He  may  then  sol¬ 
ace  his  declining  years  by  explaining  for  good  and  all  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  English  meter.  I  hardly  expect,”  Professor  Kitt- 
redge  adds,  “  to  live  to  see  the  man.  Let  me  add,  by  the  way, 
two  more  qualifications;  he  should  be  modest,  and  a  person  of 
unusual  common  sense.”  Surely,  music  should  be  added  also, 
and  physiology  and  ethnology  and  sociology  (no  doubt  as¬ 
sumed  under  psychology),  and  maybe  other  things, — and  last 
of  all,  the  slippery  skill  of  a  centipede  to  keep  the  many  limbs 
of  his  understanding  moving  altogether! 

Certain  it  is  that,  while  such  counsels  (T  perfection — were 
they  meant  seriously — would  lead  only  to  scholarly  paraly¬ 
sis,  to  a  bootless  and  fruitless  Alexandrianism,  yet  they  empha¬ 
size  Professor  Minor's  ])rotest  againt  the  “  nurturing  of  pre¬ 
mature  and  pretentious  book-making,”  especially  in  universi¬ 
ties.  “It  is  certainly,”  he  says  (p.  503),  “neither  a  very 
healthy  nor  a  normal  condition,  when,  in  a  subject  like  ours, 
which  presupposes  years  of  wide  reading  and  deep  study,  the 
veriest  youngsters  take  the  lead,  and  write  books  involving 
such  an  astonishing  mastery  of  material  that  it  would  require 

whose  experiments  is  itself  gold  (p.  534),  does  not  altogether  serve  ;  for  the  trans¬ 
mutation  in  his  case  is  merely  an  illusion;  whereas,  when  ‘\a  single  man  of 
genius  can  remodel  old  material  immensely  to  the  increase  of  its  value,”  the  trans- 
,  mutation  in  his  case  is  real.  The  author’s  conclusion  that  the  raw  elements  of 

poetry  need  study  as  well  as  the  finished  product,  is  sound  enough  ;  but  why  or 
I  how  they  teach  us  more  what  literature  really  is,  remains  dark. 
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twice  the  years  of  the  writer  to  possess  any  real  knowledge  of 
all  the  books  cited  and  discust.” 

Solidarity  of  literature  demands  solidarity  of  effort  in  liter¬ 
ary  scholarship.  This  Congress  is  welcome  evidence  of  re¬ 
sponse  to  such  demand,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  schol¬ 
arly  collaboration  cosmopolitan  in  scope.  But  the  solidarity 
of  the  “  shop  ”  does  not  seem  to  have  been  as  yet  fully  reached 
in  the  classroom.  Chinese  tariff-walls  are  still  here  and  there 
left  standing  between  contiguous  territories  of  instruction. 
I'o  change  the  figure,  not  only  are  studies  kept  apart  which 
throw  side-lights  on  each  other,  such  as  linguistics  and  litera¬ 
ture  and  psychology  and  sociology  and  history;  but  even 
branches  of  the  same  subject.  Complete  insulation  of  modern 
and  ancient  literatures  so-called,  of  the  individual  national  lit¬ 
eratures,  leads  not  to  partial  understanding  only,  but  to  defect¬ 
ive  understanding  as  well;  not  only  shuts  off  valuable  side¬ 
lights  for  the  sake,  no  doubt,  of  a  more  concentrated  focus,  but 
also  discolors  the  focus  itself.  Convenience  of  administration 
may  justify  the  prevailing  principle  of  divisional  and  depart¬ 
mental  autonomy;  but  if  the  principle  in  practise  tends — as  it 
certainly  seems  to  tend — to  keep  asunder  matters  that  God 
hath  joined  together,  assuredly  we  should  be,  as  Jeremy  Tay¬ 
lor  says,  “  rather  intent  upon  the  end  of  God’s  glory  than  our 
own  conveniency.” 

Jefferson  B.  Fletcher 

Columbia  U.nivf.ksiiy 

The  teaching  of  German  in  secondary  schools — I5y  Elijah  W.  I’.agster- 
CoLLiNS,  .Adjunct  Professor  in  Te.icliers  College,  Columbia  University.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press,  1904.  ix -(- 232  p.  $1.50. 

Perhaps  in  no  department  of  secondary  education  have  there 
been  made  greater  changes  during  the  last  two  decades  than  in 
the  department  of  modern  languages.  In  many  of  the  higher 
institutions  these  languages  have  risen  to  a  position  of  full 
equality  with  the  classics  and  mathematics.  This  recognition 
naturally  reacted  upon  the  teaching  of  these  subjects,  and  the 
question  of  how  to  improve  their  instruction  has  ever  since 
been  very  prominent. 
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In  1898  the  Committee  of  Twelve  issued  its  famous  report 
formulating  its  conception  of  the  aim  of  modern  languages 
and  critically  analyzing  the  different  methods  of  instruction. 
The  result  was  a  decided  improvement  all  along  the  line.  A 
greater  interest  in  foreign  language  study  was  manifested 
everywhere,  standards  were  raised,  many  new  books  and  suit¬ 
able  and  more  carefully  edited  te.\ts  were  provided.  Since 
the  appearance  of  this  report,  however,  modern  language 
teaching,  especially  in  Germany,  has  entered  upon  a  new  stage 
of  development.  The  “  reform  movement,”  which  for  twenty 
years  or  more  had  made  new  demands,  was  at  length  officially 
recognized  there. 

In  his  book  Professor  Bagster-Collins  presents  to  us  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  the  reform  movement  on  the  basis  of  personal 
observation  and  states  his  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
its  new  methods  and  aims  can  and  ought  to  be  made  part  of 
our  own  teaching.  The  work  is  most  thoroly  and  admirably 
done.  At  no  time  and  place  is  he  dogmatic  in  his  statements. 
The  reader  never  gets  the  impression  that  the  author  wants  to 
prove  a  theory  which  is  to  be  foisted  upon  him.  He  simply 
collects  the  data  as  he  finds  them  and  presents  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  and  his  desire  for  fairness  prevents  him,  at  times, 
even  from  stating  his  own  conclusions  and  preferences  as 
definitely  as  might  be  wisht  for  by  some  of  his  readers. 

The  book  is  divided  into  ten  chapters.  In  the  first  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  value  of  German  as  a  secondary  study,  pointing  out 
its  practical,  cultural,  and  formal  or  disciplinary  value.  While 
admitting  that  only  half  the  life  of  a  moderit  language  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  literature,  he  warns  against  overestimating  the 
educational  value  and  the  importance  of  a  speaking  ability. 
He  also  disclaims  for  the  study  of  German,  in  fact  for  all  lan¬ 
guage-study,  a  monopoly  in  formal  training  as  not  being  in 
keeping  with  psychologic  truths.  The  “  Aim  of  a  course,” 
which  in  the  next  chapter  he  concludes  depends  largely  upon 
local  or  geographical  needs  and  conditions,  is  for  us  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  foreign  language  and  not  so  much  the  ability  to  use 
it  conversationally.  Under  this  head  he  also  advances  strong 
and  convincing  arguments  for  modern  language  teachers  of 
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American  birth  and  education,  but  insists  upon  proper  and 
adequate  preparation  for  their  work.  He  then  dwells  upon  the 
importance  of  a  good  pronunciation  and  urges  the  advisability 
of  phonetic  training,  for  at  least  teachers,  for,  he  says,  imi¬ 
tation  after  all  is  the  greatest  force  in  teaching  a  good  pro¬ 
nunciation.”  As  to  whether  the  method  of  teaching  German 
sounds  as  suggested  by  him  is  the  best,  and  whether  the  thoro- 
ness  of  treatment  outlined  is  even  as  necessary  and  desirable 
as  he  seems  to  think,  may  be  debatable.  Satisfactory  results 
are  certainly  obtained  with  much  less  formal  instruction  in  this 
direction  and  at  less  expense  of  time.  In  the  fourth  chapter, 
headed  “  \\*ork  in  speaking,”  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  con¬ 
versation  ought  to  be  practised  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake — 
ability  to  speak  not  being  of  ])aramount  importance — as  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  “  Sprachgefiihl,”  or  for  putting  the 
learner’s  mind  in  the  right  attitude  towards  the  language  and 
thereby  helping  him  on  to  a  more  rapid  and  appreciative  read¬ 
ing  of  the  printed  speech.  His  hints  on  the  manner  of  doing 
this  work  and  on  the  extent  to  which  it  can  profitably  be  carried 
on  in  a  secondary  school,  are  an  especially  valuable  part  of  the 
book.  In  discussing  the  subject  of  “  Grammar  ”  he  leans  to¬ 
ward  the  traditional  treatipent  according  to  the  parts  of  speech, 
but  he  emphasizes  the  enlivening  element  of  what  is  called 
“  Lebendige  Grammatik,”  1.  c.,  a  drill  in  systematic  grammar 
joined  with  practise  in  speaking.  But  will  this  systematic 
treatment  with  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  language  massed  and 
grouped  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  yield  the  l^est 
results  with  pupils  of  high  school  age?  The  next  two  topics, 
“  \\Titten  exercises  and  work  in  composition,”  together  with 
the  inductive  treatment  of  grammar  based  upon  connected 
reading,  stand  in  the  center  of  the  reformers’  program.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bagster-Collins,  too,  assigns  to  written  exercises  of  an 
imitative  character  a  very  important  place  and  maintains  that 
they  will  best  and  most  directly  prepare  the  way  for  free 
production,  such  as  essay  and  letter  writing,  still  he  is  not 
willing  to  discard,  as  the  reformers  demand,  the  work  in 
composition.  On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  this  work  has 
a  distinct  function  in  the  course.  Nor  has  he  but  words  of 
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commendation  for  the  proper  kind  of  detached  sentences. 
In  the  chapter  on  “  Reading  ”  he  stands,  of  course,  firmly  on 
the  platform  of  the  reformers.  The  selections  to  be  read, 
whether  presented  as  extracts  in  readers  or  as  complete  texts, 
must  give  the  student  as  good  a  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
people  as  possible,  must  acquaint  him  with  “  Land  und  Leute.” 
As  to  the  texts  recommended  and  objected  to  by  him,  perhaps 
no  two  teachers  will  be  of  the  same  opinion.  His  view,  too, 
that  poetry  ought  to  be  postponed  to  a  comparatively  late  stage 
may  not  be  shared  by  all  teachers.  An  eminent  Germanist  told 
me  a  short  time  ago  that  he  ascribed  his  love  and  appreciation 
of  German  largely  to  the  fact  that  he  was,  at  the  very  start, 
filled  with  an  abundance  of  poetry,  or  rimes  and  jingles,  as  he 
stated  it.  In  the  chapter  on  “  Translation  ”  the  author  advo¬ 
cates  a  middle  ground  between  the  practise  of  the  extreme 
German  reformer  who  tabooes  all  translating  and  the  practise 
thus  far  chiefly  in  vogue  with  us.  Still,  regarding  his  opinion 
that  translation  might  gradually  be  dispensed  with,  I  believe  the 
teacher  in  a  high  school  who  follows  it  very  sparingly  errs  on 
the  safe  side.  Especial  stress  is  laid  by  him  on  frequent  sight 
reading  in  class  as  the  best  means  of  assisting  the  pupil  in 
studying  and  of  ascertaining  his  real  knowledge.  In  discuss¬ 
ing  finally  the  “  Acquisition  of  a  working  vocabulary,”  the  im¬ 
portance  to  be  attached  to  a  rational  system  of  w'ord  building 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  work  is,  I  believe,  somewhat 
underestimated,  and  ought  certainly  not  to  be  deferred  to  the 
last  year.  Word  formation  can  as  well  be  taught  as  inflection 
or  government  of  verbs. 

Among  the  many  works  on  modern  language  teaching 
enumerated  in  the  appendix  of  Mr.  Bagster-Collins’s  book, 
none  will  be  of  greater  help  to  the  American  teacher  than  his. 
own. 

C.  F.  Kayser 

Normal  College 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Great  riches — By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D. ,  Presiilent  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1906.  3S  p.  75  cents. 

President  Eliot’s  powers  are  seen  at  their  best  in  his  occa¬ 
sional  contributions  to  the  literature  of  moral  and  political 
philosophy.  His  clear,  simple  English  style,  the  lofty  plane  on 
which  his  thought  habitually  moves,  and  the  sense  of  dignity 
and  human  wisdom  that  distinguish  his  work,  are  all  present  in 
high  degree  in  these  occasional  essays  and  addresses. 

The  present  essay  is  no  e.xception  to  the  rule.  It  treats  a 
topic  of  unmistakable  importance  and  of  large  public  interest 
in  a  spirit  of  sane  and  hopeful  Americanism.  By  insisting 
upon  the  satisfactions  not  dependent  upon  wealth.  President 
Eliot  emphasizes  those  natural  limitations  upon  the  power  of 
wealth  that  are  not  always  clear  to  the  public  mind. 

President  Eliot  is  quite  justified  in  pointing  out  that  “  the 
most  serious  disadvantage  under  which  very  rich  people  labor 
is  in  the  bringing-up  of  their  children.”  Indeed,  the  past  quar¬ 
ter-century  has  made  it  literally  plain  that,  as  things  now  are, 
the  children  of  the  very  rich  in  America  have  positively  no 
chance  to  get  a  decent  education  at  all.  In  infancy  and  child¬ 
hood  they  are  the  prey  of  family  parasites  and  the  victims  of 
the  folly  of  social  e.xclusiveness.  In  youth  they  are  pampered 
and  spoiled,  and  if,  by  the  aid  of  a  motor  car,  a  valet,  and  a 
pair  of  bulldogs,  they  are  able  to  live  thru  a  college  course  at 
a  fashionable  resort,  they  are  graduated  as  unfit  and  as  incom¬ 
petent  for  the  serious  business  of  life  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
They  are  the  most  worthless  single  element  in  the  community, 
and  are  to  be  pitied  before  they  are  blamed. 

Just  here  lies  a  very  real,  tho  not  widely  recognized,  Ameri¬ 
can  problem.  The  children  of  the  poor  and  the  children  of  the 
moderately  well-to-do,  receive  a  training  which  gives  them  a 
chance  to  rise  in  the  world  and  to  be  useful.  The  children  of 
the  very  rich  are  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  deprived  of  this 
chance,  and  so  are  condemned  to  live  forever  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  squalor  into  which  they  are  born. 


IX 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

,  .  ,  'J'lie  eiiiiilli  annual  conference  of  the  Associa- 

Association  of  ” 

American  Univer-  tion  of  American  Universities  was  held  on 
November  23  and  24,  at  Harvard  University. 
All  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  Association  were  represented 
by  delegates,  among  whom  were  the  Presidents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  (the  President  of  the  Association  for  the 
current  year),  Clark  University,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Leland  Stanford,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Yale. 
The  President  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  was 
also  present  by  invitation.  At  the  first  session,  papers  were 
read  by  President  Hall  of  Clark  University  and  Professor  G. 
C.  Comstock  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  “  The  appoint¬ 
ment  and  obligations  of  graduate  fellows.”  President  Hall’s 
pajier  was  largely  statistical.  Its  aim  was  to  show  the  nature 
and  extent  of  such  benefices  in  the  different  institutions,  their 
manner  of  award,  and  the  concurrent  obligations  which  their 
holding  entails,  'fhere  was  found  to  be  no  consensus  of  ter¬ 
minology,  some  institutions  using  fellowship  where  others  u.se 
scholanship  to  apply  to  the  same  kind  of  benefice,  no  unanimity 
in  the  conditions  of  award,  widely  divergent  stipends,  and  still 
more  widely  divergent  duties.  Professor  Comstock’s  jiaper 
considered  the  varying  obligations  of  the  graduate  fellow  as 
they  are  construed  by  the  different  institutions  and  some  evils 
that  have  grown  up  in  the  appointment  of  fellows  under  the 
present  system.  It  is  perhaps  well,  according  to  the  writer, 
that  there  should  exist  fellowships  both  with  and  without  serv¬ 
ice,  but  in  the  main  the  conception  of  training  men  for  service 
rather  than  for  personal  culture  is  the  worthier  and  the  more 
consonant  with  educational  ideals.  The  daily  task  if  properly 
adjusted  may  l>e  made  a  ballast,  rather  than  a  burden.  It  may 
be  made  to  force  upon  the  fellow  new  points  of  view  and  new 
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relations  to  his  subject-matter,  Tlie  collateral  gain  to  the 
student  is  obviously  dependent  upon  the  character  <)f  the  work 
assigned  him.  Routine  work  of  an  educaticjiial  character  should 
usually  fall  so  well  within  his  competence  as  to  impose  no 
severe  burden  of  preparation  for  its  daily  discharge.  When 
the  assigned  research  duties  of  the  fellow  are  of  such  character 
as  to  demand  and  test  his  previously  acquired  professional  and 
technical  knowledge  and  skill,  they  may  constitute  the  most 
valuable  part  of  his  training.  The  lK)lder  of  a  fellowship 
should  not  he  put  in  a  purely  eleemosynary  relation  to  his  uni¬ 
versity.  and  should  not  he  encouraged  to  think  of  himself  as 
occupying  the  position  of  one  paid  to  study.  The  writer  of 
the  i)aper  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  common  action  of 
the  universities,  particularly  in  the  time  of  award  of  fellow¬ 
ships,  and  two  administrative  details  were  suggested,  namely, 
simultaneous  election  of  fellows  by  the  different  institutions, 
and  prompt  exchange  of  results.  A  series  of  resolutions  was 
subsef|uently  adopted  recommending  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  the  simultaneous  appointment  of  fellows  and  the 
immediate  announcement  that  such  appointments  had  been 
made. 

-At  the  second  session,  the  general  subject  for  consideration, 
“  The  exemption  of  educational  institutions  from  taxation,” 
had  been  assigned  to  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  and  Professor 
Thomas  W.  Page  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  President 
Eliot  presented  as  his  contribution  a  statement  recently  made 
before  the  recess  committee  on  taxation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature.  Reservations  from  taxation,  he  declared,  are  not 
bad,  burdensome,  wasteful  things,  hut  on  the  contrary  they 
are  highly  profitable  and  precious  things ;  and  the  question 
really  is  not  how  few  reservations  a  community  can  get  along 
with,  but  how  many  it  can  indulge  in.  The  things  which  make 
it  worth  while  to  live  anywhere  in  the  civilized  world,  are 
precisely  the  things  which  are  not  taxed ;  the  things  exempted 
are  the  things  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  profitable  to 
the  community.  We  get  thru  the  exempted  institutions,  the 
colleges,  museums,  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  courts,  libra¬ 
ries,  gardens,  commons,  parks,  the  joys  and  satisfactions  and 
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the  upward  tendencies  which  make  life  worth  living.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Page’s  paper  was  a  more  general  discussion  of  the 
matter  in  its  various  bearings.  The  exemption,  he  stated,  of 
any  considerable  mass  of  property  from  the  duty  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  material  needs  of  the  State  is  frequently  opposed.  A 
small  amount  of  real  estate  or  wealth  in  other  form  used  for 
charity,  religion,  or  education,  is  willingly  exempted,  but 
prejudice  is  manifested  against  anything  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  an  inalienable  tenure.  Another  objection  is  that 
State  aid  in  any  form  should  be  accompanied  by  State  control ; 
it  is  expedient,  however,  that  some  institutions  should  lie  alto¬ 
gether  free  from  political  influence,  hence  it  is  unwise  to 
exempt  them  from  taxation.  And,  lastly,  it  is  urged  that  the 
exemption  of  revenue-producing  property,  particularly  in  the 
form  of  real  estate  belonging  to  any  institution,  works  a  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  community  where  the  property  lies.  It  increases, 
according  to  this  point  of  view,  the  burden  of  necessary  taxa¬ 
tion  on  the  rest  of  the  community  by  just  the  amount  that  is 
remitted  to  the  institution,  and  when  it  is  used  to  conduct  what 
the  law  calls  in  some  instances  “  secular  ”  business,  it  puts  at  a 
disadvantage  those  engaged  in  the  same  business  on  property 
that  is  taxed.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  show,  the  writer  con¬ 
tended,  that  this  imagined  hardship  is  made  good  to  the  com¬ 
munity  a  thousandfold  in  material  as  well  as  immaterial  ways 
by  the  existence  within  its  borders  of  the  institution  that  holds 
the  property.  To  advocate  a  general  exemption  law  in  this 
country  would  be  unwise.  Each  institution  seeking  relief 
should  be  considered  on  its  merits;  and  the  relief  granted 
should  be  determined,  not  so  much  by  the  amount  and  the 
immediate’ use,  as  by  the  nature  and  the  location  of  the  property 
which  the  institution  holds. 

An  extra  evening  session,  not  included  in  the  printed  pro¬ 
gram,  was  devoted  to  an  informal  discussion  of  “  The  best 
means  of  introducing  the  pension  system  into  American  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,”  a  subject  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  As¬ 
sociation  because  of  the  presence  among  the  delegates  of 
representatives  not  only  of  the  beneficiaries  under  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  but  of  church  and  state  institutions. 
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At  the  third  regular  session,  papers  were  presented  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford  and  Professor  H.  B.  Hutchins 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  on  the  question,  “  Should  men 
bearing  the  same  title  in  any  institution  receive  the  same  pay  ?  ” 
President  Jordan  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  practical 
working  out  of  the  salary  problem  demands  that  each  grade  of 
title  should  have  a  minimum  salary  pertaining  to  it,  which 
should  be  large  enough  to  insure  comfortable  living  with  due 
regard  for  the  reasonable  demands  of  cultured  taste.  Within 
each  grade  certain  allowances  of  increase  in  pay  should  be 
made  for  length  of  satisfactory  service.  Above  these  mini¬ 
mum  salaries  there  should  be  the  power  to  advance  the  salary 
of  any  man  when  it  is  clearly  for  the  interest  of  the  efficiency  of 
university  work  to  do  so.  In  each  grade  the  authorities  should 
have  the  option  of  leaving  a  particular  teacher  undisturbed  at 
the  maximum  of  his  grade  and  time  of  service,  or  of  advancing 
him  in  recognition  of  extraordinary  ability  or  unusually  valu¬ 
able  service.  They  must  also  have  the  option  of  promoting 
or  of  passing  by  any  individual,  according  to  his  deserts  or  the 
university’s  needs.  In  the  lower  grades,  below  that  of  pro¬ 
fessor,  while  the  deserving  character  of  a  member  must  be 
considered,  it  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  scope  of  the 
university  work  and  the  financial  limits  of  the  university  may 
prohibit  promotions  even  when  fairly  deserved.  Even  very 
good  men  must  often  look  abroad  for  their  promotions.  In 
the  higher  grades  it  is  assumed  that  permanency  of  position  is 
reasonably  assured,  and  this  should  guarantee  the  minimum 
salary  of  the  grade  and  time  of  service  without  any  presump¬ 
tion  of  further  increase  unless  fairly  won  by  unusual  distinction 
and  recognition;  but  the  university  should  then  be  free  to 
recognize  such  service  freely,  both  for  the  encouragement  of 
scholarly  ambition  and  to  be  able  to  retain  its  strongest  men. 
Professor  Hutchins’s  paper  considered  the  subject  of  a  general 
discrimination  in  salaries  on  the  basis  of  merit,  from  its  ethical, 
legal,  and  administrative  points  of  view.  The  writer  of  the 
paper  stated  as  his  belief  that  the  general  adoption  of  a  scheme 
of  discrimination,  even  if  practicable,  would  not  be  a  wise 
exercise  of  authority,  as  it  would  encourage  a  wrong  attitude 
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in  the  teacher  toward  his  work.  It  ought  not  to  be  made  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  university  career  to  attract  simply  because  of  pecuni¬ 
ary  opportunities.  It  would  not  be  a  wise  policy  to  place 
university  service  upon  a  competitive  money  basis,  as  it  would 
tend  to  supplant  the  higher  motives  of  duty  and  devotion  to 
the  cause,  that  should  characterize  the  life  and  work  of  the 
teacher  and  scholar,  with  the  sordid  ambition  that  has  largely 
commercialized  at  least  one  of  the  learned  professions. 

The  Cambridge  meeting  was  more  largely  attended  than  has 
at  times  been  the  case,  and  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
suggestive  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  The  informal 
discussion  which  followed  the  papers  was  more  than  usually  a 
free  interchange  of  opinion,  which  is  not  only  not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  but  is,  per¬ 
haps,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  its  existence. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
Cornell  University,  President;  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Vice  President;  Columbia  University,  Secretary;  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  University  of  Michigan  as 
additional  memhers  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


The  Social-Education  Club  of  Boston  must 
«t?on°Congfess  ^^^^1^  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the 

Congress  it  ])lanned ;  and  New  England  is  to 
be  congratulated  that  a  movement  of  such  vital  national  im- 
])ortance  as  this  received  its  first  adequate  recognition  in  classic 
Boston.  The  Athens  of  America  thus  shows  that,  in  spite  of 
loving  glances  back  at  the  rich  culture  of  old  Europe,  she  is  a 
true  link  between  East  and  West,  old  and  new,  when  she  thus 
welcomes  fresh  blades  sprouting  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  New 
World. 

But  high  credit  is  also  due  to  the  two  dozen  or  more  societies 
which  coiiperated  to  bring  the  project  to  fruition.  It  was  an 
object  lesson  in  “  gnnip-work,”  or  social-education  on  a  big 
scale,  and  this  hearty  comradeship  infected  every  member  of 
the  audience  and  revealed  to  the  discerning  the  secret  of  the 
resultant  success.  For  “  group-work  ”  was  the  most  signif¬ 
icant,  as  well  as  original,  idea  in  the  program..  Briefly  it 
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means  lielping  children  to  educate  themselves  by  letting  them 
cooperate  with  kindred  souls  in  pursuit  of  wisdom  and  power. 
Such  group-work  is  familiar  to  athletes ;  it  is  the  basis  of  all  rec¬ 
reation.  “  I  can  not  play  alone,”  said  the  boy  in  The  first  grief. 
The  boy  of  the  future  will  say :  “  I  can  not  zvork  alone.”  Isola¬ 
tion  kills,  or  at  least  weakens.  At  present  schools  foster  com¬ 
petition  and  breed  selfishness.  In  the  future  they  must  give 
more  room  for  affectionate  cooperation.  The  starvation  of 
love  breeds  lust,  and  the  worship  of  the  almighty  dollar  is  ever 
allied  with  the  worship  of  the  harlot.  Individualism  means 
free  will.  It  is  indispensable.  But  the  universe  reveals 
thruout  a  duality;  not  will  alone  but  love;  not  only  the  vis 
viva  or  z’is  inerticc  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  also  their  mutual 
gravitation.  The  Kosmos  results  from  the  balance  between 
these  two  mighty  forces.  The  puzzle  of  life  comes  from  the 
need  to  balance  them.  Medievalism  did  balance  them  in  a 
way.  Emperor  and  Pope  were  Pa  and  Ma  of  Euroi)e.  There 
were  family  squabbles,  but,  in  the  main,  these  were  concealed 
from  the  children  of  that  age.  With  the  Reformation  the 
balance  was  upset.  Ereedom  of  conscience  implied  free  will, 
and  this  ended  often  in  self  will.  Regard  for  tradition,  the 
corporate  will,  was  weakened.  Society  disintegrated  into 
colliding  atoms.  Dalton  conceived  the  atomic  theory  in 
chemistry  and  Darwin  the  gospel  of  ascent  thru  the  struggle 
for  existence.  The  economist  took  up  the  cry,  and  Laisse::  fairc 
and  competition  became  the  war  cry  of  politicians  and  the 
Christian  Church  itself  split  into  a  thousand  sects,  each  with  a 
patent  prescription  for  salvation. 

Competition  was  further  strengthened  by  the  finding  of  new 
continents,  unexampled  mineral  treasures,  inviting  and  requir¬ 
ing  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  male.  Steam  and  electricity 
muliplied  these  powers  beyond  all  dreams,  and  the  resultant 
progress  and  prosperity  darkened  the  understanding  and  con¬ 
cealed  the  concomitant  ills.  Mankind  came  to  believe  sincerely 
the  Gospel  of  Darwin,  forgetting  that  absorption  in  study  of 
the  lower  creation  had  blinded  him  to  the  {wesy  of  life  and 
made  him  see  chiefly  colliding  organisms  and  fail  to  see  the 
love  which  had  evolved  the  mammal.  The  gospel  of  salvation 
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by  strife  was  received  with  rapture  by  the  selfish  classes  already 
wedded  to  the  practise  of  social  atomism.  But  the  woman  in 
man,  crushed  when  Mother  Church  fell,  was  bound  to  have 
her  turn.  Slowly  the  evils  of  excessive  competition  forced 
men  to  listen  to  the  heart.  The  degradation  of  the  many 
for  the  culture  of  the  few  threatened  the  stability  of  empires, 
nay,  the  continued  existence  of  civilization  itself.  The  rich 
were  miserly,  the  poor  generous,  competition  had  favored  the 
selfish  at  the  expense  of  the  affectionate.  Darwin’s  gospel 
seemed  destined  to  reestablish  the  kingdom  of  the  lowest 
invertebrates  by  whose  unsocial  habits  his  gospel  had  been 
suggested. 

In  vain  the  venerable  but  effete  guardians  of  older  tradition, 
the  official  representatives  of  the  Gospel  of  Love,  mumbled 
their  magic  incantations  and  reexplained  their  inexplicable 
formulas:  a  new  world  (nay,  each  new  generation)  will,  and 
must,  turn  from  even  the  holiest  night-lights  of  an  expiring 
cult  with  the  cry  for  living  fire  from  heaven.  Man  turned 
from  phrases  selected  from  ancient  literatures  to  read  the  book 
of  living  Nature  and  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  living  God. 

Ultimately  modern  science  discovered  that  among  the 
higher  animals  the  more  potent  factor  in  evolution  was  co¬ 
operation  or  love.  The  statesman  found  this  true  of  man  and 
society.  Finally  the  schools  admitted  the  principle.  Hence 
our  Congress.  But  while  every  subject  on  our  program 
acknowledged  the  same  general  influence,  the  most  unique  con¬ 
tribution  was  the  idea  of  group-work,  which  marks  a  definite 
and  momentous  revolution  in  educational  method. 

No  doubt  there  has  always  been  some  of  this  cooperative 
element,  more  or  less  instinctive  and  unconscious,  in  all  good 
types  of  education  in  the  past.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
ignore  wholly  an  element  so  vital.  But,  under  the  commercial 
regime  of  the  19th  century,  school  life  had  fallen  under  the 
cult  of  competition  almost  as  completely  as  had  commerce  and 
industry.  The  result  was  calamitous;  and  it  is  none  too  soon 
to  revise  our  educational  methods  and  test  by  experiment  how 
far  we  can  balance  the  rival  claims  of  the  love  to  outstrip  with 
the  love  to  help.  Group-work  seems  to  show  that  even  in 
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the  culture  of  our  own  minds  the  chief  factor  is  the  desire  to 
give.  The  old  Cambridge  professor  was  no  fool  who,  asked  to 
recommend  a  tutor,  told  the  amazed  student :  “  A  tutor !  you 
don’t  want  a  tutor;  you  want  a  ‘pup’!”  Certainly  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  English  boarding  schools  supports  this  view.  Co¬ 
operation  in  games  and  in  managing  large  portions  of  the 
school  life  is  after  all  group-work.  But  hitherto  no  English 
school  has  done  much,  at  least  consciously  and  deliberately,  to 
try  the  same  principle  in  the  classroom.  The  titanic  force  of 
affection  has  never  been  rightly  understood  or  used  by  educa¬ 
tors.  The  paradox  is  that  the  more  we  strive  to  teach  the 
more  we  learn.  By  giving  ourselves  away  we  gain  new 
strength.  “The  elixir  ever  waxes  the  more  it  is  consumed  by 
aise,”  as  said  the  alchemists  in  their  jargon.  Selfishness  made 
man  amass  lands,  houses,  books,  knowledge,  respectability. 
The  result  has  been  sterility,  as  overeating  arrests  production 
and  reproduction.  To  see  the  relation  of  this  group-work  to 
a  world  movement  is  to  realize  its  true  meaning,  its  proper 
value.  It  means  training  every  son  of  man  to  be  in  his  degree 
a  Savior  of  society.  And  once  more  we  see  the  inner  mean¬ 
ing  of  our  Christmas  festival — the  worship  of  the  Child. 

The  rest  of  the  program  handled  subjects  arising  from  this 
principle  of  cooperation;  help  for  infant,  child,  youth  and 
maiden,  men  and  women,  all  classes  and  all  ranks,  normal  and 
abnormal,  the  troublesome  boy  who  is  alive,  as  well  as  the  good 
“boy  who  is,  alas!  too  dull  to  give  trouble — education  of  all 
kinds  for  all  purposes. 

To  sum  up :  education  is  not  possible  unless  all  in  the  Nation 
understand  the  problem  to  be  solved  and  cooperate  in  its  solu¬ 
tion;  nor  unless  the  whole  national  environment,  estate  and 
life,  become  instruments  in  the  work.  The  real  school  for 
Americans  is  simply  the  United  States  and  the  real  teachers 
the  American  people.  To  put  children  in  schools  for  a  few 
hours  a  day  can  do  little.  The  streets,  public  buildings,  cars, 
hotels,  shops  and  factories,  the  whole  organization  of 
society,  the  example  of  the  citizens  and  the  aspect  of  the 
•entire  civilization,  are  all  factors  of  incomparable  force  in 
anolding  the  young.  The  whole  country  must  be  made  to 
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teach.  The  school  should  itself  be  the  common  public  house 
or  church  of  its  neighborhood,  as  universities  should  be  the 
cathedrals  of  great  cities;  not  squeezed  in  anywhere,  but 
standing  in  ample  gardens  focusing  culture  where  there  may 
be  peace.  One  word  must  be  added  on  industrial  education. 
There  are  two  parties.  Some  would  specialize  children  early 
to  earn  their  living.  Others  would  cultivate  the  general 
powers  only.  It  appears  that  compromise  is  necessary  and 
indeed  advantageous.  In  reality  all  children  soon  crave  for 
work  that  leads  somewhere;  that  is,  leads  to  practical  ends. 
But  no  training  to  earn  one’s  bread  is  of  real  value  unless  made 
educative  as  well  as  practical.  Here  is  a  problem  only  to  be 
solved  by  actual  experiment. 

It  remains  to  acknowledge  the  debt  due  to  the  eminent 
specialists  who  cooperated  to  make  this  Congress  a  really  great 
event,  to  the  chairman  Air.  J.  B.  Alunroe,  who  presided  with 
such  tact,  and  to  the  secretary  Dr.  Colin  Scott,  who  originated 
the  project. 


